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THE CANTERBURY COLONY - ITS SITE 
AND PROSPECTS 


Part I 


Writers on pet colonies, like the biographers of 
friends give biassed accounts. They first leap over all 
obstacles of nature, and create a brilliant future for 
a country covered with trees, and peopled with 
savages; the others sink all faults, and turn doubtful 
acts to shining virtues. I do not claim an exemption 
from prejudice, on the contrary, I freely admit I am 
biassed in favour of this colony. What I now lay 
before the readers of Saunders’, is my own 
unsupported opinion, unsupported by statistics of 
any sort, and without a book that bears on New 
Zealand, to give a turn to the impressions I have 
received from a short residence in the country. I give 
my reasons for my opinions, and would have all who 
are interested in this subject, judge what they are 
worth. The class I consider most interested in this 
colony I divide into three sections. The first includes 
all married officers with families, who have served in 
India for a pension and can now retire on an income 
of from two to id three hundred pounds a year, and 
have a capital of from one to three thousand. The 
second consists of officers who find they cannot live 
in this country, and have nothing to fall back on but 
the £1.500, or two thousand pounds they might get 
on resigning their commissions. And, finally, sons of 
officers serving in India, whose fathers too often find 
that long and meritorious service is no guarantee for 
their children being permitted to follow in their foot- 
steps. There are many gentlemen in India similarly 
circumstanced to those I have enumerated. To all of 
them this question of emigration is of importance, so 
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great, that I am astonished it has not been earlier 
seen and acted on. The position of an officer retiring 
on a Major's pension, to live with his family in 
England, is not so pleasant that he can sneer at the 
idea of a colony. He arrives in the country he calls 
home, and finds it a strange land; his friends are 
dead, dispersed, or receive him coldly. Many changes 
have taken place, some have climbed up the tree, 
others have tumbled down. One of the first gives him 
a cold dinner, and regrets his interest is not 
sufficient to procure an appointment for his son. 
One of the others eats his beefsteak, and asks for 
the loan of five pounds. The feelings of all have been 
changed by their different pursuits and luck in life. 
He wonders how he could ever have been the friend 
of that crafty lawyer, or that poor cranky devil Jones, 
and mentally exclaims "It would have been different 
with poor Smith had he lived." He can at once see 
that all his old friends have changed, but he forgets 
that a great deal of what he puts down as change in 
them, is in reality change in himself. He knows he 
left England a young boy, but he does not constantly 
feel he has returned an old one. The consequence is, 
he finds the country changed too. A man who lives 
in a fog appreciates a fine day, he who has lived long 
in fine weather does not appreciate the fine day but 
thinks the fog a nuisance. He swallows a quantity, 
and feels it at the bottom of his stomach: he sits ina 
draught, and gets a cold in his head: he is caught in 
a shower, and gets rheumatism in his shoulder: and 
he concludes the climate of England has changed. 
The rivers are not so broad; the mountains are not 
so high, and he would, if he could persuade himself 
the land also has changed. His social position is no 
better. What stake has he in the land? What 
influence on the affairs of even a village? In England 


he is a mere nobody. If he is lucky he invests his 
money, and gets 5 per cent; and this interest enables 
his wife, with strict economy, to make the two ends 
meet; but his girl is growing up to womanhood; his 
boy must start in some profession. It is this that 
gives him anxiety; he can do nothing to secure their 
position in society, no talent can help him; all he can 
do is to deny himself an extra glass of wine, and save 
a miserable penny. Will his services entitle him to a 
commission in the Indian army for his son? Will the 
Company listen to such a claim? This becomes his 
first object, and he strives hard to place his son in 
the same position he occupies himself. The 
prospects for his daughters are still worse. The 
whole land is full of pretty and amiable girls 
unmarried. "I can't afford to marry," is the eternal 
exclamation of men who can afford to live in town 
and dissipate at the clubs. This position is in a great 
measure the fault of the sex. Women are the steady 
enemies of emigration; they have retarded the 
growth of these colonies; they have prevented far 
more emigration than has taken place; and yet the 
want of their society is the curse of the colonies; the 
people who feel this want retrograde from civilization 
and become immoral; it detracts from the pleasure of 
existence and adds to its vices; it retards the success 
of a colony, insures the rain of hundreds in its 
vacant space, creates low debauchery-the society of 
a grog shop must compensate for that of a wife. It is 
deplorable that such should be the case in the 
colonies, whilst thousands of marriageable girls at 
home are passing into old maids. Should the 
husband see all this in the same light that I do, and 
touch on the subject of emigration, the chances are, 
he finds an opponent in his wife. If he persuades her 
of the benefits arising from such an act, she submits; 


but it is the submission of a woman who sacrifices 
herself for the good of her husband, and the 
prospects of her children. Instead of emigrating, 
gentlemen situated as I have described, take up their 
residence on the continent, and persuade 
themselves they are enjoying a continental tour, that 
they are teaching their children foreign languages; 
but this is wretched equivocation, a miserable 
attempt to economize, and what is worse, it is selfish. 
In what degree are the children benefited by such an 
act? Is it by the saving of fifty pounds per annum? I 
would ask, are people not emigrants who reside in 
Brussels, Florence, or any other continental towns? 

"Oh, but the climate is so delightful, and England 
did not agree with my poor husband." 

"There is no climate in Europe, or I believe in the 
world, equal to that of New Zealand or Tasmania." 

"But then we are so near England. 

"What's the use of being near England, if you 
cannot go there?" 

"Oh! but the society is so much better." 

"That society is composed of people situated as 
you are, with a few tourists; if you emigrated, that 
society would be in the colony you emigrate to." 

It is the truth of this latter remark I would wish to 
impress on all so situated. With what object do 
people pass their time in these continental towns? 
To wonder who is Mrs. So and So; to pick a hole in 
Mr. That's coat; and to find out whether the Grand 
Duke will personally review the troops. Now I call 
that vegetating. Every one vegetates, who has no 
object in life; he most of all who most dissipates, and 
the consequence is he is most seedy. I mean no pun; 
I consider the subject too serious, so serious, that I 
am astonished at my own presumption in attempting 
to write on it: nor would I do so, were I not 


persuaded that it might do good, and that I possess 
the two requisites - some knowledge of those for 
whom I write, and some knowledge of the country of 
which I write. Not long ago in London, I met a Major 
of the Madras Army - I called on him just before 
leaving the country for New Zealand. He lived in a 
little house in the suburbs, for which he paid a 
rental of £200 a year. He was muffled up in a room, 
where a large fire consumed all the air that found its 
way in, in spite of every precaution. In this impure 
atmosphere, so different from what men in this 
country are accustomed to, the Major attempted to 
welcome me; but he had so bad a cold, that I found 
it difficult to understand what he said. He expressed 
astonishment at my going to New Zealand, which he 
described as a country where hungry savages 
generally baked European visitors; and he thanked 
God, as he had just retired, that his own work was 
over, and that he might now enjoy himself. I thought, 
as Mr. Saddletree said, that he was thankful for 
small mercies. I would bet that he is now vegetating 
on the continent, and beginning to fret about the 
prospects of his boys and girls. When peoples' 
means do not allow them to live at home, they 
should consider whether their means will ever be 
such that they can, with any comfort, reside in 
England. If not, they should boldly take the bull by 
the horns, and instead of wasting their existence on 
the continent, sail at once for one of the colonies, 
where their object will be to take a high place in 
society, and create a property which they can hand 
down to succeeding generations. When a man works 
for such an object, he works with pleasure, and 
cheerfully endures any hardships, since he sees his 
own work favourably progressing. Man has an innate 
pleasure in creating which is more observable in the 


colonies than elsewhere. I have even seen one or two, 
who think the pleasure of a colony gone, when its 
first great difficulties are overcome. It is seen in 
England where men ruin themselves by building. In 
India, men make gardens of their compounds, which 
are just growing into beauty, when they are taken 
possession of by people unknown to the creator. 
With what pleasure such men would form in a 
beautiful country, a permanent estate, and in a 
climate that excites to action! If in this work there 
are disagreeables to be endured, and hardships to be 
encountered, there are pleasures too that more than 
repay, and an object where success is a great reward. 
The disagreeables are all met on starting, and soon 
overcome; the reward is permanent and even more 
than that, for it is increasing. It is better that men 
should be engaged in founding a nation, than in 
idling amongst foreigners; it is better for women to 
become the mothers of a people that will rule the 
southern seas, than flirting with beggarly Counts. 
And I maintain that it is more pleasant to live in a 
land like New Zealand, in such society as they 
themselves would make, than in any German town. 
Granting what I say to be true, and that it is better 
for many officers returning from India, to proceed to 
the colonies instead of returning home, or living on 
the continent, the question is, to which of the 
colonies they should go? Every one will at once see it 
is of importance that this entire emigration should 
be directed to one spot; all my remarks have but one 
object, and that is to point out this spot. It may be 
as well to state the conclusions I have arrived at 
regarding the colonies of Great Britain, from the 
study of books and from questioning old colonists. 
The two great portions of the world to which 
emigration is directed from the British Isles, are the 


northern states of America and Canada; Australia, 
including Van Dieman's Land, and New Zealand. 
Recent events proclaim the Cape of Good Hope as 
not worth considering. No man in his senses would 
place his property and life at the mercy of the most 
cruel and treacherous savages that disgrace the 
human form. By far the greater number of emigrants 
is absorbed by the United States of America, but the 
men who go there, are men hastening to the first 
land that offers them bread; men who fly a country 
in which they starve, and whose laws provide for 
them a work-house or a prison. The land of the far 
west is cheap, but heavily timbered, the society 
lawless. The squatter armed with rifle and bowie 
knife. is a neighbour little less to be feared than the 
Indian savage, who occasionally makes inroads for 
scalps. It is a question now engaging the attention of 
Statesmen in England why almost the entire pauper 
emigration flows to America. It is wonderful how well 
the Times accounts for this. The Thunderer can write 
plausible nonsense as well as its neighbours and 
much better than most journals, cover a bad 
foundation with a pretty structure. It accounts for 
the unwillingness of the peasantry to emigrate to the 
Australian gold mines, by the fact that land in that 
colony cannot be sold at less than £1 per acre, 
whereas in America the states dispose of it at four 
shillings. Do men emigrate to California to purchase 
land? Do one-tenth of the quarter of a million of 
human beings that yearly leave the shores of Britain 
go with an idea of buying land? If so, it is clear they 
go to the backwoods for there only is the land 
cheap; yet strange to say, we find by far the greater 
number in the sea-port towns. Let the Times inquire 
whether it is high wages or cheap land that induces 
pauper emigration. The fact is, that no great amount 


of labour was required in the Australian colonies 
before the discovery of the gold mines. An account of 
the wages in Australia and the wages in the States 
would at once prove why emigration was directed to 
the latter country in preference. There is another 
reason. No English or Irish peasant likes the idea of 
going to the land where all the thieves and 
cut-throats are sent as a punishment. Once the 
channel is worn for the stream, it is no easy thing to 
turn it another way, and so it flows on, and so it will, 
till a sudden impulse takes the nation, and that 
mania will cover the seas with ships to Australia. 
There is another question that may as well be 
touched on here. The Times has condemned the 
Canterbury colony on the same_ ground-its 
high-priced land. This question they treat in a very 
off-hand manner; they deal with the broad fact that 
land in Canterbury is three pounds an acre, and 
land in the backwoods of America four shillings. 
Who will give three pounds an acre for land when 
they can get the same article for four shillings? Who 
will give fifty pounds for a Cashmere shawl when 
they can get one from Paisley for five? What 
constitutes the value of land? Position first, fertility 
next; but there is another consideration to be taken 
into account in valuing waste land. I mean its 
facilities for cultivation. In the valley of the Hutt near 
Wellington, they cleared some of the land at an 
expense of £40 per acre; this certainly was in a 
measure owing to inexperience, but put the proper 
price down at a third of that sum. Is that land, when 
cleared, worth what it cost in clearing? If it be only 
worth that sum, it follows that the land in a state of 
nature is worth nothing. Yet that soil is as rich as 
any in New Zealand, and situated near the principal 
town. Thus in this instance the two elements of 
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value were overthrown by the want of a third. The 
land the Canterbury association offer for sale is all 
ready for the plough. Let the Times prove that land 
to be as dear at three pounds an acre, and timbered 
land in the backwoods of America cheap at four 
shillings; and nothing more can be said on that 
point; but till this is settled, it may as well be 
asserted that people are mad who give such sums 
for land in England when they can get it so much 
cheaper in America. I can see nothing in the States 
to induce a gentleman to transfer his allegiance from 
his Queen and country. To Canada a better class of 
emigration is directed. There one will meet men of 
loyal principles, and with good English society. The 
land too costs little, but like that in the States, it is 
heavily timbered. The country also labours under 
the disadvantage of being frozen up for seven 
months of the year. 

Such a climate is too severe for men who have 
served long in this country; the work is hard and the 
interest returned for money small. The Canadians 
consider the advantages of their country to be their 
proximity to a civilized nation, the easy distance 
from Europe by steam, and the fact. of the colony 
having so far progressed; but I cannot see the 
advantage of being divided from the States by a river, 
unless they would wish to be represented by a star 
on the spangled banner, - a question on which they 
will not be much consulted when their time comes. I 
hold it to be a disadvantage to have an encroaching 
power like the States on their frontier. As to the 
advantage of steam, it is not confined to America. 
There is no colony that will benefit more than New 
Zealand by this invention. There is something in the 
fact that the colony has so far progressed, but it 
does not much affect the new colonist, who has still 
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to retire to the woods. The further the colony 
progresses, the further back the new-comer is 
thrown, or he sacrifices the advantages of first 
colonization. There are many elements of discord in 
Canada, which will yet be the source of war and 
misery; nor are the resources of the country such as 
to give much prospect of future success. The other 
great field for emigration is Australia. I think a better 
class proceed there than to Canada or the States. 
This is owing to the greater opening for capital. 
Sheep farming is a most profitable investment and 
has made fortunes for hundreds. Australia, with its 
wide grassy plains, absorbed considerable capital, 
but required little labor. America contains vast 
capital and absorbs any amount of labor: this 
accounts, as I before observed, for the pauper 
emigration being directed to America, the capitalist 
to Australia. The discovery of the rich gold diggings 
will completely alter the aspect of affairs in Australia, 
and tend to make a condensed population of what 
were a scattered pastoral people. There are three 
successful settlements, those of Sydney, Port Philip, 
and Adelaide. These towns are growing into beautiful 
cities; the rural land around is highly cultivated, the 
districts beyond covered with flocks and herds. 
Tasmania is a beautiful island, with a climate equal 
to that of New Zealand. It is the granary of Australia. 
Gentlemen's seats cover the land, which, though far 
inferior to what one sees in England in 
laboured-beauty, possess advantages of climate and 
natural scenery which England cannot boast. 
Certainly of the colonies of these seas, the most 
highly cultivated is Tasmania, the finest city is 
Sydney, but the origin of their greatness is their 
greatest misfortune. This convict labour, which 
made a city of Sydney, and a garden of Van 
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Dieman's Land, made also a pandemonium of both. 
Convict labour in creating wealth appeared a boon. 
The system was much the same as slave labour, only 
the colonists got their slaves for nothing. The 
Government being obliged to keep up an 
establishment to overawe these convicts, and protect 
the colonists, expended money, to present the colony 
with free labour. Such a system was most beneficial 
in its immediate effect, and most disastrous in its 
final effect. Many, when their probationary 
punishment was over, took their place in the colony 
as free men. Others obtained pardons, and some 
escaped into the bush, banded together, and 
committed robbery and murder. The towns grew in 
size and grew in vice. Capital increased, the colonies 
became well able to import free labour but when 
they tried, they found all the advantages of the 
colonies swamped in the fact that the peasant who 
emigrated would become the associate of thieves. 
Nor was this all; in the ferment of the leaven, some 
came to the top: the Sydney convict, now a free man, 
worth his thousands of pounds, could well afford to 
sneer at honesty, and point to himself and many 
others as instances of the delusion of the saying, 
that it is the best policy. Some of them took a lead in 
the commerce of the land; their motto was, make 
money, honestly if possible, but still make money. 
This was pretty generally acted on in Sydney, and 
led to the saying that the town was composed of two 
classes, those who had been transported and those 
who should have been. Thieves and cut-throats 
might build the finest palaces in the world, but 
would such a palace be a paradise, if inhabited by 
the men who built itP No. though the best rooms 
were occupied by the artists under whose direction it 
rose. Such I hold to be the position of Sydney and 
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Van Dieman's land. The district of Port Philip is the 
garden of Australia. At this moment I believe it to be 
the finest colony England possesses. I do not mean 
in its natural advantages taken alone. In this respect 
I think Canterbury far surpasses it, though I might 
find hundreds loudly to contradict such an opinion. 
That these advantages are great, is seen at once by 
its unparalleled rise; fifteen years ago that land was 
unknown; now the district is overflowing with flocks 
and herds; two cities are rising on its vast and 
land-locked harbour; for miles and miles around 
these towns the land is highly cultivated, and both 
the towns and cultivation are rapidly increasing. Its 
gold mines are probably the richest in the world, but 
to that as yet it owes nothing, for these results were 
gained before the gold was discovered. It is free from 
the curse of the convict system, tainted alone by its 
neighbourhood to the tainted districts. Port Philip is 
a striking example of what grass can do for a 
country. Every thing is summed up in that one word. 
The quickness of its rise in a measure is owing to 
fortuitous circumstances. When the district was 
discovered, famished sheep were dying by thousands 
on the Sydney "runs". This fine grassy land bordered 
on the overstocked’ district of Sydney-the 
"poiling-down" system was then unknown-the soil 
overstocked, Port Philip undiscovered. This gave rise 
to the crisis that nearly ruined Australia. The rush of 
the squatters with their famished flocks to the new 
land may be easily imagined, the runs were taken up 
and stocked, an export at once created, and 
Melbourne rose. It is strange that so fine a country 
should remain so long unknown. It bordered on the 
lands of Sydney, and vessels passing through Bass 
Straits coasted along its shore on their way to Port 
Jackson. So great is the value attached to land, that 
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in purchasing the lease of a well situated "run," more 
money is paid than for the cattle and sheep it carries. 
All the rural land near the town is purchased. It 
requires considerable capital to make a good start in 
Port Philip. In such a colony capital tells. Men can 
safely receive three times the interest for money they 
can get in England. For all that are inclined to work, 
there are ways and means open. and more especially 
now that the gold mania is raging. To such a country, 
the emigration of the half castes of India should be 
directed. The climate would suit them, and there is 
work for thousands; but good as the country may be 
for my own brethren, I repeat in the words of 
Pickwick's fat-boy, "I knows a betterer." 

To the west of Port Philip lies the town and district 
of Adelaide. In natural advantage it is far surpassed 
by the former. The site of the town is bad, the water 
far away, and consequently scarce, the harbour not 
to be compared to Port Philip or Port Jackson, nor 
are its grazing capabilities in any way to be 
compared to those of its sister colony. Whilst Port. 
Philip was rapidly rising, Adelaide was sinking into 
insignificance. It was saved by the discovery of the 
copper mines of Burra Burra. This fortunate 
discovery overthrew all appearance of decay. Its rise 
became as rapid as people had foretold its fall, and it 
now stands one of the most successful colonies of 
Australia. 

Far away to the west and near the Leuwin! lies a 
harbour called King George's Sound, and at its head 
a village called Albany, an insignificant place, and 
never likely to rise to greater importance. The 
harbour is valuable only for ships distressed in the 
constant gales that blow off the Cape; there is 
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nothing in the land that can ever raise their village 
to importance. Round the Cape, but not far north, is 
situated the settlement of Swan River. Its position 
for commerce is better than that of any other colony 
in Australia. Within the influence of the South-East 
trades it never feels the gales that a hundred miles 
further South blow with such violence from the West. 
When the monsoon blows up the Bay of Bengal a 
ship from Swan River would reach Calcutta in three 
weeks; keeping in the trades, she would run nearly 
to the Cape of Good Hope with a strong wind on her 
quarter. From the Cape she would go before the 
western gales near to the longitude of Leuwin, and 
still with a fair wind, (which seems to divide at the 
Cape, and blow down the coasts, as most assuredly 
the tide runs,) make straight for her port. Thus for 
all commerce to Asia, Africa and Europe, Swan River 
is well situated. Captain Sterling, of the Royal Navy, 
being detained on the coast, surveyed the country 
about Swan River. With a sailor's eye he saw its 
commercial advantages. He was deceived in the 
grassy appearance of the land; but this is not 
surprising when it is remembered that Australian 
squatters have often been so deceived. Many have 
taken up new runs which they thought would last 
for ever, and found that before the year was out, the 
grass was gone. Never did a colony start with fairer 
hopes than that of Swan River. The country 
appeared singularly well adapted for a colony. The 
plan was considered perfect, yet both were bad. 
Captain Sterling was deceived in the appearance of 
the soil. It was not adapted for the growth of wool to 
any great extent, nor of any other commodity. The 
place in itself contained an element of failure. The 
Government granted to individuals large tracts of 
land, which they chose in blocks around the town, 
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thus throwing back the mass of settlers to a distance 
that gave no hope of profitably raising produce and 
carrying it to market. Under this system the 
settlement sank, and was heard of no more for years, 
save to give point to that termed the "Wakefield 
theory." It is again raising its head, and the last 
thing we hear of it is, a petition praying for the 
importation of the convicts, repudiated by the wiser 
and better settlements. In one of our West India 
colonies, the planters were much annoyed by a rat 
indigenous to the country; they determined to get rid 
of the rat and with the wisdom that sometimes 
governs our councils, they hit upon the following 
expedient; they introduced the English rat. Let the 
Swan River colonists beware - they may find like the 
West India planters that they have introduced the 
very mischief into the land. Though Australia 
contains vast tracts of fertile land, as a whole it is 
not fertile. The climate is too dry, and water too 
scarce; hot winds sometimes blow, and the curse of 
periodical famines hangs over the soil. There are few 
spots where the land is adapted for a dense 
population. The vast extent of grassy land enables 
the country to support innumerable flocks and herds. 
yet no where in Australia can it be cultivated to 
carry these widely scattered animals condensed, 
because it cannot grow English grasses and the runs 
must have water. The discovery of gold will direct to 
Australia a great emigration. When it is known for 
certain in England, and on the continent, that a 
common labourer can make the pay of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the English army, he will go to 
that country, and in such numbers, that a dense 
population will be placed on a soil not capable of 
supporting it. Tasmania can grow little more produce 
than it does grow. Where then can the supply be 
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looked for but from New Zealand? Thus the rich 
mines of Sydney and Port Philip will re-act, all New 
Zealand giving an impetus to the cultivation of these 
islands, which nothing else could have done. If gold 
be not found in New Zealand, which I fear may, but 
hope never will, be the case, Australia will bear the 
many disadvantages of these mines, whilst New 
Zealand will reap nearly equal advantages. 

The society of Australia is tainted by the imported 
vice from England. The Times says, that statistics 
prove nine-tenths of the crimes to be committed by 
men, who are or have been convicts, and he justly 
observes, it can readily be believed that a great 
portion of the other tenth is owing to the example 
and influence of these men. Yet, in the face of this, I 
heard a Sydney merchant assert that convict labour, 
was better than free labour, inasmuch as it was 
cheaper. His argument was such as one might 
expect from such premises. It was a vile slander on 
the human race. "All men are villains and thieves; 
convicts only convicted ones." ‘Tis such men that 
abuse the Canterbury association, the plan, and the 
colony. These ideas, I am glad to say, are not held by 
his class as the manly and energetic stand now 
made against the further importation of these 
outcasts, proves. The colony, planted in vice, will 
grow in vice; they who believe that the immigration 
to the gold diggings will swamp this taint, know little 
of human nature. Were the men who emigrate to the 
diggings really good men, they could scarcely escape 
the tendency to immorality of the pursuit; the easy 
possession of more money than they have been 
accustomed to; and worst of all, the example. But we 
all know this class to be generally composed of idle 
and worthless men, who have failed in other 
employments, men who are too vicious to work for 
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fair wages, or too lazy to work at all. Thus the broad 
road being carefully levelled and the living crowd 
hurrying on, the narrow way is passed unheeded 
and unheard the warning voice; few can extricate 
themselves from the universal rush, and who can 
turn the stream? Thus innoculated by vice, 
inundated by a large pauper immigration, and 
working on a congenial soil, that is, a_ soil 
impregnated with gold, the cities, towns, and villages 
of Australia will grow as they have been planted, and 
produce most bitter fruit. A century will show the 
work of vice and climate, and our descendants 
contrast the vigorous intellect and manly flame of 
the New Zealander, with the poorer specimens of 
Australian humanity, and wonder how men from the 
same stock can so widely differ. The principle on 
which the New Zealand settlements have been 
founded, the exquisite climate and the pursuit of 
agriculture, will produce a strong, intellectual, and 
moral race, while grand scenery will give grand ideas 
and a love of Fatherland. These islands have been 
called the Britain of the South, and it has been 
predicted that they will rule that hemisphere. This 
has furnished a never-failing subject of sarcasm to 
the Australians; but men who look well into the 
futurity written on the face of a country, will see the 
truth of the prediction. Who can deny a brilliant 
future to the states of America? Who can doubt the 
quick rise in wealth, population and beauty of the 
Australian town? Who can imagine that England can 
sit on the pinnacle of the world for ever? The great 
destiny claimed for these islands, and the results of 
eleven years' colonization are strikingly in contrast, 
and have often been sneeringly pointed to. The best 
answer to this is a sketch of the career of the 
settlements. 
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Captain Cook was the first English navigator who 
gave a detailed account of what he saw in New 
Zealand. It was of an interest such as would now be 
excited by a man returning from a dive to the bottom 
of the Pacific, and reciting his adventures with the 
Mermaids. The truth of nothing he wrote could be 
questioned, but no one thought of following him. The 
natives were known to be Cannibals, and they were 
represented to have treacherously murdered boats' 
crews and dined on them. That these stories should 
have excited great horror in England is very natural, 
but there are two sides to a story, and there is not 
one of these massacres that the traditions or 
memory of the Maori don't place in a very different 
light. That the New Zealanders should have been 
Cannibals (for it is now among the have beens) is the 
most natural thing. In fact they often had a choice of 
that or starvation. It should be remembered that 
with the exception of a few dogs or birds, these 
islands, to Cook, presented the extraordinary 
appearance of a country better adapted than almost 
any other to support animal life. yet a lifeless 
wilderness. In a recent article in Blackwood's 
Magazine, on the New Zealanders, it was agreed by 
one of the characters, and I perfectly agree with him, 
that Cannibalism is a proof of the superiority of the 
race. Custom reconciles us to all things; that which 
is handed down by our fathers requires nothing to 
reconcile it. It appeared most natural to the Maori 
that he who was victor should dine on his antagonist. 
When that custom was done away with, the pleasure 
and reward of the fight were gone. At any rate the 
New Zealanders found this dinner agree with them. 
Yet they gave it up at once, when they became a little 
civilized, and saw with what horror the Europeans 
regarded it. Horsburgh, the great navigator, 
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recommended no crew to go near the coast, and 
when obliged to land for want of water or wood, to go 
armed. These boats' crews, when they came in 
contact with the natives, shot them as they would 
harpoon a shark. It is often thus, by powder and 
shot that Europeans show the superiority of their 
civilization in barbarous lands. The Whalers were 
the men who first began to understand the natives, 
and to give them an idea of us. Cruising in these 
seas for oil, they were forced often to land, and come 
in contact with the Maori, the Native New Zealanders. 
They found them an intelligent and an obliging race, 
who willingly aided them to establish settlements on 
the coast. There they grew vegetables and other 
articles for the whaling ships and in their shore 
boats successfully prosecuted that trade. These 
sailors married Maori girls and lived a dissipated life. 
They had established a trade with Sydney, and were 
well supplied with all they wanted. The Missionaries 
followed them, and quickly gained great influence 
with the tribes. In their ranks were men not wholly 
influenced by the wish to propagate the gospel. 
Whatever may have been their motives, one thing is 
certain; as a body, they were opposed to the 
colonization of these islands. Not only did they 
oppose it, but they created a dislike on the part of 
the Maori to the settlers, whom they taught to look 
upon as devils. The New Zealanders very naturally 
asked, are all white men devils? Yes, all white men 
that come here are. Then how is it you are not? was 
rather a home question. They may have wished to 
save the New Zealanders from the fate that follows 
savages who come in contact with civilization; but 
they might have seen that they were dealing with no 
ordinary savages, but men whose intellect would 
quietly place them on a par with Europeans. That 
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they opposed colonization not altogether on account 
of the Maori is clear, from the fact that the vast 
tracts of land claimed by them tended greatly to 
embarrass that fertile subject of dispute-the land 
question. One man I believe produced his title to an 
estate as large as England, and those were looked on 
as moderate claims, whose limits did not exceed in 
extent an English county. The Missionaries would 
not, and the Whalers could not, write an account of 
New Zealand but still what Cook had said remained, 
and Englishmen turned with interest to the boot-like 
form that marked its limits on the map. A very able 
man, Gibbon Wakefield, Esq; became _ early 
impressed with the advantages possessed by New 
Zealand. Through his untiring efforts a company was 
formed, who endeavoured to impress on Government 
the necessity of taking possession of them for 
England and founding a colony there. The 
Government refused, as they feared being involved in 
a war with the natives; but they had no objection to 
the Company endeavouring to found an independent 
settlement. 

This body was incorporated by act of Parliament 
as the New Zealand Company. The efforts of this 
Company brought New Zealand into prominent 
notice. The land was now open to any power that 
choose to take possession of it. The French also 
thought this a favourable opportunity for 
establishing a settlement in these seas. So they 
started an expedition organized by a company in 
Bordeaux. John Bull had no idea of permitting this. 
What the entreaties of all acquainted with the land 
could not do, the movement on the part of France at 
once accomplished. The islands were declared part 
of England's dominion, and Governor Hobson 
nominated as the first representative of the Crown. It 
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was a question of time. Governor Hobson arrived 
first, in a few days the French made their 
appearance, and found that they had been what is 
emphatically termed "sold" by Perfide Albion. Never 
was there a stronger proof that the most momentous 
questions are mere playthings of trifling occurrence. 
A few days' calm on the line - or perhaps a gale of 
wind in the Bay of Biscay, saved the Southern 
hemisphere, in days to come, from a repetition of the 
bloody wars fought by these rival nations in Europe. 
It would at any rate have been a never-failing source 
of regret to England, had France succeeded in giving 
over these noble islands to her galley slaves. 
Governor Hobson gave this expedition permission to 
land their colonists at Akeroa, Bank's Peninsula, 
under the superintendence of an English Magistrate. 
That French Company is now extinct, and the colony 
they formed is a portion of the Canterbury block. 
Whilst this was going on, the New Zealand Company 
was entirely engaged in organizing an emigration to 
Cooks Straits. The ship Tory arrived with Colonel 
Wakefield, Agent of the Company, and a stall of 
surveyors. As no country claimed New Zealand, the 
Agent considered himself justified in purchasing 
from the natives vast tracts of land bordering on 
Cooks Straits. He found no difficulty in inducing the 
natives to take any amount of guns, blankets and 
other articles, and sign any thing he choose. The 
Maori at first were delighted to see the men who gave 
them bread and blankets, and they shook hands 
heartily with the first few hundreds, but when these 
hundreds swelled to thousands, they began to grow 
suspicious, and became annoying in their insatiable 
demands for more blankets and guns. The conduct 
of Rauperaha, an old Cannibal Chief of great 
influence, gave the settlers much uneasiness, but 
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the arrival of the governor and the proclamation that 
added the islands to the dominion of England were 
hailed with joy, and all difficulties with the natives 
were in their ideas speedily to be overcome. Never 
were men more deceived. Governor Hobson mistook 
his mission. He was sent to foster into strength the 
settlements founded by the New Zealand Company, 
but he conceived a passion to become a founder 
himself. His first attempt was a failure. He started 
with "Russel" in the Bay of Islands, but speedily 
abandoned it. Finally he established himself, the 
troops and officials at Auckland, far north in the 
northern islands, as far as he could well get from the 
Cook's Straits settlements. The difficulty of 
communication may be imagined when the news 
from Auckland was generally received at Wellington 
via Sydney. Capt. Hobson now legislated with one 
object; to make a successful town of Auckland. His 
only method of succeeding in this was by drawing 
away the settlers from the Straits. 

The Agent for the Company and the land 
purchasers firmly resisted. A paper war ensued, the 
interests of the north and south were placed in 
direct collision, and Governor Hobson became 
personally the enemy of the men who endeavoured 
to defeat his darling project - legislating for an object 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the 
settlements, (for Auckland was a mere Government 
establishment,) and personally disliking the settlers. 
What was hailed as a boon became a curse. And it 
was a curse, for it led to murder and anarchy, and 
finally war brought the colony to the lowest ebb, 
drove many individuals to ruin, and gave rise to a 
question, which struck at the root of the settlements, 
rendered all property insecure, and which to this day 
has not been quite settled. The quick intellect of the 
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Maori taught them the position in which the settlers 
stood; they became insolent in their demands, and 
from insolence the transition was quick to a hostile 
attitude. Outrages were committed by them with 
impunity; men cultivating the rural land they had 
purchased were turned off and many shot at. 
Commissioners were appointed to protect the natives, 
and in their hands a_e simple question of 
compensation to appease the conflicting claims, 
became a Gordian knot of intricacy. They brought 
the difficulties of English law to bear on New Zealand 
barbarity, and astonished both the settlers and 
natives. The native, by physical force, kicked the 
settler off the land he had paid a high price for; and 
the Commissioner by a quibble justified it. Thus they 
were cut off from the hope of exports, when the 
Governor treated the customs as a plaything. No 
man was safe in any speculation, and thus they 
were cut off from imports. Never was town in a more 
complete state of blockade than Wellington, and it 
survived the crisis only through the indomitable 
perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon race. Governor 
Hobson was not permitted to complete the work, the 
exact antithesis of what he was sent to perform. He 
had drawn on his head the ire of the powerful 
company who had founded these settlements, and 
he was removed. The settlement of Nelson had been 
founded. Colonel Wakefield wished it placed where 
Canterbury now is, but the Governor refused; the 
Governor wished it to be placed near Auckland, to 
which Colonel Wakefield objected; the alternative 
then was Cook's Straits. "New Plymouth" was 
founded by a company in Plymouth, and a small 
settlement was also started at Wanganui. Capt. 
Fitzroy succeeded to the Government, and 
endeavoured to work the colony by the same 
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machinery the late Governors had left. The great aim 
of both Governors seems to have been to avoid a war 
which perhaps from the first was inevitable. The acts 
of the natives had wound up in a frightful massacre, 
in which some of the first gentlemen of the land fell 
in the valley of the Waireau. Disheartened and 
disgusted, the colonists beheld one after another 
their brilliant hopes vanish. Nature seemed to 
combine with man in defeating prospects more 
bright than ever had been held out to a colony 
leaving a mother shore. Where was the flax, the 
spars, the oil, the wool, the grain, the furniture wood? 
All had been promised, and not one had succeeded 
as an export. Had they been deceived? No. Above 
their heads towered tall spars fit for lower masts for 
line-of-battle ships beautiful furniture wood 
cumbered the ground, flax grew in quantities under 
their feet, and this vegetation was a proof of the 
fertility of the soil; but all remained a sealed letter to 
them. The difficulties of creating an export, even 
with the material to their hand, when their labour 
market was at the antipodes of the world, were not 
fully understood. To illustrate this I will quote an 
instance. Twelve miles from Lyttelton men are 
employed sawing wood. When sawn they throw the 
boards into a boat, which sails by sea to Lyttelton, 
and the wood is thrown on the jetty. In the 
backwoods of Canada, and in Norway, saw mills cut 
up wood. It is imported to England, landed, brought 
down to the docks again, thrown into the hold of an 
emigrant ship, carried to Lyttelton harbour, taken to 
the jetty in the long boat, and thrown ashore by the 
side of the other timber after, I think, paying a duty. 
The Colonial wood is a beautiful furniture wood, 
lasting, and easily worked, the imported is but 
common deal, yet well organized labour can stand 
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this incredible competition. The efforts to export 
spars failed through want of labour. A chemical 
preparation was necessary to separate the fibre of 
the flax from the glutinous vegetable matter in which 
it is encased; the natives did this by scraping it with 
a shell, but such work would ruin any one who tried 
it, and to export it to England, encumbered with any 
portion of this gluten, ensures it being landed a 
rotten mass. The first land cleared in the Hutt cost, 
as I before observed, forty pounds an acre, a sum far 
greater than the value of the land when cleared. The 
export of oil which at least appeared certain, 
vanished with the whale from the coast. A few 
straggling stations are now all that remains of this 
once great export of New Zealand. Nothing then 
could have been worse than the prospects of these 
settlements during the regime of Captain Fitzroy. 
Immigration had ceased and emigration was going 
on. Bands of hostile natives drove away any colonist 
who dared to settle on his land, defied the 
Government and committed murder with impunity. 
There was no export, and they had even failed in 
growing sufficient to support themselves. Thus they 
were at their last gasp when Sir G. Grey was sent to 
the rescue. He had successfully carried Adelaide 
through a most difficult crisis, and his appointment 
was hailed with joy. This time they were not deceived. 
He saw that his first step was to bring the, natives to 
reason. The war that ensued was most satisfactory 
in its result, though no brilliant exploits added glory 
to our arms. In fact no war with a savage nation can. 
Had the Maori combined, they would have driven the 
Government troops and settlers into the sea, and the 
English nation would then have learned what the 
Caffres are now teaching them, that the arms, dress 
and equipment of the English soldier are the worst 
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possible for bush fighting. But Sir G. Grey 
understood the policy which, backed by the force of 
arms, has spread our empire over the world - "divide 
and conquer." He separated the tribes - whilst some 
combined against us, others remained neutral, and 
some joined us. Even successful in this, he found 
the war a most difficult one, and perhaps it was well 
for the colony that he combined the talent of a 
General with diplomatic skill. The settlers who all 
along had but waited the nod of the Governor to 
rush headlong to war, were astonished at the result 
of the first operations. Like the nation of which they 
are a part, utterly ignorant of military affairs, and 
puffed up with ideas of their own valour, they were 
ready to run like a bull at a railway train. Were they 
not Englishmen, and how could these savages stand 
before them; how stand the glitter of the bayonets 
that had scattered Napoleon's best troops? Is not the 
hunter of the far west superior to the Indian savage? 
and so also must not they be superior to the Maori 
savage? But the moral of this had no effect on the 
New Zealanders, who repulsed our troops from their 
stockades, shot our red coats in the forests, and 
stormed and burned the wretched remnant of 
Governor Hobson's folly, Russell. This last was no 
affair of surprise. Heki, who led the New Zealanders, 
sent word that he would do it, and he did do it at the 
time he said. But the judicious operations of the 
Governor forced the New Zealanders into the bush 
where a few weeks of rain, cold, and starvation 
rather damped their love of war. They proposed that 
fighting should cease till the weather became fine, 
and they had laid in provisions; and then they would 
be ready to fight again. They were astonished when 
this proposal was treated with contempt, and they 
found that what they had been taught to consider a 
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pleasant pastime, was with us the last desperate 
resort. The war ended in their submission. It proved 
to us that the Maori were a noble and a dangerous 
foe; it proved to them that they could not 
successfully contend against a nation whose power 
was unseen, and perhaps over-estimated, and both 
the settlers and the natives saw that their best policy 
was to pull together and live in peace. With the war 
passed the danger of the crisis. When this, the 
greatest pressure, was removed, the rise of the 
settlements at once showed the weight from which 
they were relieved. The next step of Sir George was 
to place the 'land question' on a satisfactory footing, 
then no easy job. In this also he succeeded. The 
towns began to recover life and breath. Again 
English ships with immigrants cast anchor in Port 
Nicholson. Again Australian vessels landed their 
cargoes of sheep and cattle. Again the axe sounded 
in the wood, and the farmer yoked his cattle to the 
plough. Never were seen two more striking examples 
of despotic rule. Now under one Governor, the colony 
sank to the verge of ruin. Now under another it rose 
into life and vigour. Public opinion in England began 
to change with the change of prospects of the colony. 
The results of the New Zealand Company's 
operations had been sneeringly pointed to. Men had 
boldly affirmed it was impossible to found a 
successful colony in the country; that it was mere 
mountain, bog and wood, incapable of producing an 
export, without which no colony can live. To this day 
they have affirmed that there is no pastoral land, 
and therefore it cannot grow wool - that it might 
raise grain, potatoes, and vegetables which, when 
men and pigs had eaten their fill, would become a 
drug; in other words, that there was no market for 
any produce New Zealand could raise. Some nine 
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months ago, this was the ground-work of an article 
in the Times; less than a year ago, I saw it positively 
asserted in the Colonial Magazine. I have often heard 
men express the same opinion, and seen it laid down 
as a fact in many journals. The question is always 
asked those who attempt to controvert this opinion, 
why then have they not produced the export? And 
the example of Port Philip is invariably cited. I have 
never seen this clearly answered. I have never seen it 
clearly laid down, what New Zealand could produce 
and what markets were open for her produce. 
Hand-books picture a paradise, and think this 
subject quite beneath them. Colonizing societies soar 
far above such details, even the Canterbury 
association, who embody the most complete scheme 
ever laid before the public, apparently glossed it over, 
and occupied the attention of the colonists by 
visions of the great mission they were about to fulfil. 
In reality they and every one else were ignorant on 
the subject. It is only now coming to light, the value 
of the plains of the middle Island are only now 
beginning to be understood. In this question is the 
success or failure of a colony simply summed up. All 
hinges on what can be produced, and what markets 
are open for that produce. Had I had any idea of 
writing on this country before I left the colony, I 
would have procured some figures to work on. As it 
is, I can give only an opinion, - an opinion in itself 
worth next to nothing, were it not backed by wiser 
and more experienced men. I will now carry my 
readers to the promised land, where they must 
remain till next month, when I will come forward, 
and point out the beauties and prospects of the 
place. 

The reaction in New Zealand was followed by a 
reaction in England. The Free Kirk of Scotland 
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formed the colony of Otago. Colonel Wakefield 
despatched emissaries to choose the site. They 
examined the plains of Port Cooper and condemned 
them, thus showing how well fitted they were for the 
work in which they were employed. The fact was, 
there was scarcely a man in New Zealand capable of 
judging of the real value of these plains. Wellington 
was now growing into a commercial town. Nelson 
established a brewery and rope manufactories; New 
Plymouth exported agricultural produce in 
considerable quantities; and all wore a smiling 
aspect, when that movement was commenced which 
gave a new tone to emigration. This movement was 
heralded by the formation of one of the most 
powerful companies ever organized, with a list of 
some of the best names in England. Nothing was 
wanting to give force to the great experiment now in 
its infancy, an experiment intended to prove that 
religion is the best foundation on which to erect a 
society; that it is not impossible at once to create at 
the antipodes a society resembling in many points 
that of England, which is the growth of centuries; 
that there are more profitable employments for poor 
gentlemen than hanging about the anti-chambers of 
great men, and that without any sacrifice, families 
may rise instead of descending in the scale of society. 
Such were the ends this association combined to 
achieve, such were the objects with which they 
formed their plan. I attended at the Canterbury 
rooms more at first from curiosity; but afterwards I 
took my passage to the colony in one of their ships, 
a convert to their opinions. I saw how the plan 
worked in England; I saw how it worked on board 
ship, and I saw how it worked in the new land; and I 
can give my opinion without hesitation, that 
carefully as the theories of the plan have been 
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formed they have been as carefully put in practice. I 
believe it to be impossible fully to carry out some of 
these theories in a new land, but taking it as a whole. 
I consider the excellence of the plan to be only 
surpassed by the excellence of the site chosen. In 
the following number I will endeavour to give my 
reasons for this opinion, more especially if I find that 
the subject really possesses such interest for the 
Indian public as I was led on first landing in this 
country to believe. 


Part II 


The emigration scheme, which the Association put 
forth, has been sarcastically termed by the Attorney 
General of New Zealand - "a magnificent vision of 
colonization." And so it is - but one that may be 
realized. Never did men work more earnestly and 
wisely to fulfil a great undertaking, than did the 
members of this association. Powerful by talent and 
rank, having influence in Parliament and with the 
nation, and many of them being good practical men 
of business, as a body, they were eminently fitted to 
carry out the object they proposed. But they 
overrated either their own influence, or the 
knowledge of the nation on Colonial affairs. All knew 
an effort had been made to colonize New Zealand, 
which had failed to produce the results anticipated; 
but few knew the cause. Though the scheme was 
received with interest by the public, there were not 
many found willing to adventure themselves and 
their capital in an experiment they considered had 
been successfully tried before. The high price the 
association put upon the land made men pause. The 
question suggested itself. "The Association sell land 
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for three pounds, the Government for one pound an 
acre; the land is the same, separated only by a 
stream. Why should I pay three pounds for an article 
I can procure for one?" Putting out of the question 
the fact that two pound ten shillings of this, is a 
subscription to place the land purchaser, his 
servants, and many of his household goods on his 
land, and that it is all expended in and on the colony, 
what is the relative value of land near the town of 
Christ Church, and land far from itP In England, 
space is annihilated by railways; far and near, have 
no place in the vocabulary, and the value of land of 
equal fertility is equalized; but how is it in a country 
without roads, without an organized system of 
carriage, and with a scarcity of labour? It makes this 
difference. The farmer cultivating land within two or 
three miles of Christ Church, will make money, 
though he pays a high price for his land; but were 
the sum he gave for his land given to another fanner 
to cultivate land some thirty miles away, the chances 
amount almost to a certainty that he would be 
ruined. Every mile lessens materially the value of the 
soil. Whatever may be the value of land near Christ 
Church out of the boundary of the Canterbury block, 
the soil is worth nothing for present cultivation, 
though it is quite as good. Before the association 
was formed, the real value of the plains was 
unknown. That so many emigrated, shows their 
influence, and that of the Church of England, whose 
protégé this Colony is; when the nature of the 
country, the produce that could be raised, and the 
markets open were so little understood. 

The proceedings of the Association were the 
opposite to those usually adopted in founding a 
colony. This Company was formed and the plan 
matured, before the site was chosen. It was not a 
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scheme to colonize the plains of New Zealand; nor to 
grow great exports of wool; nor to open an 
investment for capital. It was a scheme to carry out 
complete, to an uninhabited land, a section of 
English society; to open the colonies to gentlemen; to 
transport knowledge and learning, the arts and 
sciences; to prove to the world that the energies 
cramped by poverty, and the crowd at home, may 
have scope, by emigrating, without losing all that 
makes life valuable; and to build up a society on that 
foundation which experience had taught them to be 
the best - the Protestant religion. It was a noble 
scheme and Providence, as if to second such an 
effort, threw into their hands a tract of land perhaps 
better adapted than any other for the object they had 
in view. This plan matured, they proceeded to choose 
the site. The British Empire was before them, and 
knowledge their guide. With every means of 
information open, they deliberately preferred New 
Zealand. They then sent an agent to select a site in 
these islands, and secured for him the assistance of 
the Governor and Bishop. The next step was to 
procure a promise from Earl Grey to grant the 
colonists power to legislate locally for themselves, 
when the colony had advanced to a certain point-a 
boon of a great value, as the history of the former 
settlements in that country had shown. Even in New 
Zealand the value of the plains was not then 
understood. Clever as the Bishop is, he has little 
idea of the advantages possessed by one locality over 
another, or of the profits arising from sheep farming; 
this he showed to the world, by writing two letters 
which appeared in the Times, containing 
calculations very far from any such as an Australian 
squatter would act on. I presume his object was to 
cool down the ridiculous ideas with which men too 
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often emigrate. He wished the site to be chosen at 
Taranaki, a lovely spot possessing great advantages 
of soil and climate, but with no extensive grazing 
grounds, and without a harbour. It is the site too of 
the New Plymouth Settlement. The Wellington people 
wished their valley of Wairrarapa to be taken for the 
New Settlement. A place deducting wooded land, 
lake and bog; just large enough for an Australian 
squatter's run. The agent, Captain Lomas, was one 
who judged and acted on his judgment. Arriving at 
Port Cooper, now Lyttelton harbour, he inspected the 
plains, put a few leading questions to the Messrs. 
Deans, and selected that site on which the colony 
now stands-a place most unaccountably passed over 
by the people who directed the original colonization 
of New Zealand. 

I must refer all to the map to point out this 
locality. They will see that New Zealand is made up 
of three Islands, the North, the Middle and Stewart's 
island. On the east coast of the Middle Island, and 
about the centre of it, they will see a head-land 
jutting into the Pacific; that head land is Banks' 
Peninsula; take a sweep of land from where this 
Peninsula juts, of the size of a large English County, 
and they have marked off the boundaries of the 
Canterbury colony. Stewart's Island is a small place 
containing about one million acres, at the extreme 
South of New Zealand, and therefore cold. The North 
Island is larger than Ireland; for the most part it is 
hilly, some of the peaks rise to more than ten 
thousand feet. Gigantic forests cover the country; 
underneath the trees grows dense vegetation, bound 
and knotted together by numberless parasitical 
creepers presenting immense difficulties of clearing. 
In this Island are assembled almost the entire Maori 
population, consisting, according to different 
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estimates, of from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty thousand. Some consider the presence of the 
natives an advantage, others think differently. The 
three principal settlements are Wellington, New 
Plymouth and Auckland. Wellington is situated at 
the east, New Plymouth at the west extremity of 
Cook's-straits, which divide the North from the 
Middle Island. To the north, having a capacious bay 
to the front, and another to the rear stands 
Auckland. The Middle Island is larger than England. 
Old navigators have described it as a chaos of 
mountains, and a region of perpetual winter, and so 
it strikes the spectator on beholding it from the sea; 
the plains are nowhere visible, but conspicuously 
through the length of the land rises the great 
chain - its summits never without snow. When 
Banks' Peninsula is sighted, it looks like an Island. It 
deceived Cook, and he called it Banks' Island. The 
mountains and the plains are two parallel lines 
bounded on either side by the sea. On the west coast 
the mountains rise abruptly from the Pacific, 
forming strikingly grand and wild scenery. I believe 
this west coast to be a region of perpetual winter. 
Gale follows gale, rolling on this gloomy shore the 
swell of an ocean unbroken by any land. Avalanches 
hang on the hills, mountain torrents come rushing 
down through fissures and ravines, and where 
protected from these western gales, vast forests 
cover the ground. Few have seen this desolate shore, 
for few ships venture to coast along; but they who 
have, describe the scenery as amongst Nature's most 
sublime but dreariest works. The scene on the other 
side of these mountains is in striking contrast. The 
chain forming the barrier of protection, the vast 
plain which descends from their feet to the sea in an 
imperceptible slope, presents a smiling appearance 
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of level and sunny land. One spot alone breaks the 
monotony of the beach-a group of hills, which abut 
from it into the Pacific, rising to more than three 
thousand feet, and containing 280,000 acres. These 
hills form Banks' Peninsula. From them the aspect 
of the plains is that of a large sheet of brown paper, 
with a few dark daubs to represent patches of wood, 
and a few ultra-marine blotches for the bright blue 
of running water. The land we now look on is the site 
of the Canterbury Colony, and the ground on which 
we stand is the height which surrounds its harbour. 
This sight seldom fails to disappoint the emigrant, 
more particularly should he never have been out of 
England. He at once puts it down as a bog of Allen 
on a large scale, and I have seen more than one for 
whom a glance sufficed. It is hard to believe, but still 
true, that men have travelled halfway round the 
world, and condemned the land they had come to 
colonize, without having put a foot upon it. This 
brown appearance is given by large tracks of fern, a 
plant which grows as high as the waist, dies, and 
turns from a bright green to a dull brown. I stood on 
the height I speak of, and beheld a view, whose one 
attribute was grandeur. Three features made up the 
whole, the Alpine range, the plain, and the ocean. All 
was taken in at one glance. I never had seen a view 
of such proportions, for I never before had looked 
through so pure an atmosphere. Every thing was 
before me that the curve of the earth did not sink 
below the level of the eye. 

I have said the plain and hills formed parallel 
lines, but I have used the term to convey a general 
idea. I stood facing the grand range and the plains, 
with my back to the Peninsula and the sea. Far to 
my right stood a range of great mountains, their 
snowcapped summits clearly relieved against the 
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blue sky, although eight miles away. Abutting 
precipitately into the Pacific, they rise ten thousand 
feet above that ocean, and form the commencement 
of the grand Alpine chain. These hills are called the 
Karkoras, though set down in the maps as the 
Lookers-On. The range takes a curve to the south, 
showing here and there a few peaks like white 
islands surrounded by an ocean of blue. As the hills 
approach, they are seen in a connected line at some 
forty miles distance; they pass, continuing their 
southerly course till the peaks again become white 
islands, and finally disappear below the horizon. To 
my front, to my right, and to my left stretch away the 
vast plains bounded by these hills. To my right rear 
the clear horizon may be traced along the Pacific, till 
the water meets the land, coasts down by the plains, 
circles the Peninsula and sinks to my left with the 
land below the horizon. Marked by a long line of 
white breakers on the ninety-mile beach below, flow 
the Heathcote and Avon; to the left lies lake 
Ellesmere, and here and there the blue line of a 
stream may be caught as it flows through the plain 
to the ocean. But the eye in vain seeks a prominent 
object to rest on. All is vast, open and bare. Suppose 
this plain was covered with towns, villages, 
cultivated fields and gentlemen's parks; it would 
present a view perhaps unequalled in the world. A 
vast and fertile champaign country. varying in its 
tints from the dark loam of its soil to the bright 
green of its cultivated meadows, a noble range of 
snow hills, and water from the heave of the Pacific 
on its beach to its running streams; but it now 
presents a striking example of how much the works 
of man add to the beauties of Nature. It is a fine 
subject to work on, one worthy the enthusiasm of 
the authors of its colonization, and the men who 
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have undertaken the work. It is like an unfinished 
picture, by a great master, the sky and back ground 
admirably filled in, with a rich mass of corn for the 
foreground, and middle distance to be worked into 
shape by other artists. They who follow to work out 
the design shadowed forth by the Great Master, 
should not shrink because, a great deal remains to 
be done; they should rather rejoice that so much is 
left to their taste and skill, and though they will not 
live to see the full beauty of the finished picture, 
what they do will remain as a memorial of them, and 
be proudly pointed to by their children. And I much 
doubt whether the child in gazing on its beauties, 
will reap so much enjoyment as the father in 
creating them. 

The height I stood on separated the harbour of 
Lyttelton from the plain. The hills rose bluffly around 
this harbour, with a rocky and barren look that 
strongly recalled the wild western bays of the 
Scottish Highlands. Lyttelton stood on the slope of a 
hill between two jutting spurs that formed a small 
bay, and hid. from the view, the entrance of the port, 
some four miles below the town. Behind rose a peak 
called Mount Pleasant, the highest point of the range 
I stood on. The summit of this range formed a curve, 
as it ran into the sea, ending in a bluff called Godby 
Head, the left promontory of the harbour looking 
seaward. The lowest height of this curve is six 
hundred feet; over this the road is now being carried 
to connect Christ Church with the harbour. Christ 
Church is situated on the plains, four miles from the 
foot of this range. A stream called the Avon, which 
rises in a mysterious way some two miles above the 
town, flows past in a deep and_ beautifully 
transparent stream. Another of greater magnitude 
runs by the foot of these hills, and is crossed by the 
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road. The Heathcote is large enough to admit vessels 
of from twenty to thirty tons burden several miles up 
its channels. The hills that form the right side of the 
harbour are of the same character as those that 
separate it from the plains; but much higher. From 
the entrance to the head of the harbour, the distance 
is about seven miles, and the average breadth about 
one and a half, or two. At the head the hills are low, 
but around the harbour they form a connected chain. 
No gullies break their conformation; the Harbour is 
enclosed as by a wall; but strong South West gales 
blow over the low hills at the head of the bay and 
create a heavy swell for so confined a_ space. 
Lyttelton is exposed to the full force of these gales. I 
saw one of them blow ashore six small vessels which 
were out of nine, anchored opposite the town. There 
the holding ground is bad being composed of a hard 
blue clay over which the anchor slips. A large vessel 
anchored not far from the town was drifted half a 
mile, though she let go a second anchor, paid out 
180 fathoms of cable, housed her topgallant masts, 
lowered down her top-gallant yards and braced fore 
and aft the others. I thought this gale a hurricane, 
but outside, a ship lay up for the harbour, under 
close reefed topsails. Had she been in the harbour, 
the wind would have taken the sails, and. probably 
the masts too, out of her. The low hills at the head 
admits this wind and the mountains on either side 
the bay confine it. It rushes down therefore as it 
would through a funnel. In other respects the 
harbour is a good one, capacious enough for all 
purposes of trade, easily made, and free from 
dangers of rocks. sandbanks, &c. Ships working up 
can allow their bowsprits to graze the hill sides as 
they go about, and choosing anchorage near the side 
opposite the town, they are safe from _ the 
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south-westers, as they are more sheltered, and the 
holding ground is good. 

The difficulty of connecting the harbour with the 
plains by a road, has a little dismayed the colonists 
but the road is marked out and partly made. It 
proceeds two miles down the bay, towards Godby 
Head, crossing the range at the low point I 
mentioned. The difficulty is to carry the road to this 
elevation, and that difficulty rests in cutting through 
a precipice some half mile in extent. Goods are now 
carried to Christ Church by water, round Godby 
Head and over the bar formed, where the Heathcote 
and Avon enter the Pacific, and then proceed up the 
latter stream, which is navigable for some miles for 
small vessels. This bar is always dangerous and 
often impassable, and many vessels have been lost 
in crossing it. 

A bridle path runs up the right spur of the bay in 
which Lyttelton is situated. Christ Church is 
about nine miles by this path; by the road when 
finished (and late accounts say they are working at it, 
and that the iron work for a suspension bridge has 
arrived from England to be thrown over the 
Heathcote), that town will be about twelve miles from 
Lyttelton. Besides this harbour of Victoria, or 
Lyttelton as it is commonly called, there are many 
others in Banks' Peninsula. The most capacious, the 
best and by far the most beautiful, is Akeroa. 
Covered as the highlands of the Peninsula are with 
woods - steep, fertile, and watered by numerous 
torrents - all these bays form lovely scenes; but that 
of Akeroa is of surpassing beauty, It is the site of the 
old French settlement. The village is prettily situated 
in a fine bay formed off the main one. Jutting spurs 
form many such bays in the harbour of Akeroa, and 
each bay has a distinct valley, watered by one or 
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more highland streams, that pour down the hills, 
and emerge from the woods, cool, sparkling and 
clear. The noble woods, that cover these valleys, and 
run up the sides of the hills, till in some instances 
they crown the summits three thousand feet high, 
are unsurpassed in luxuriant and_ beautiful 
vegetation by those of any country in the world. It is 
absolutely astonishing to men accustomed to 
England's best woodland scenery, to see the wild 
waste of Nature's profusion here. I have seen some 
countries in temperate climates and some in tropical, 
but I never saw any thing that could in any way be 
compared with this. The vast growth scarcely strikes 
one so much, as its surprising beauty; the number 
and variety of the  parasitical plants and 
creepers - many flowering; - the graceful way in 
which they entwine and hang from the boughs of the 
giant trees; - the shrubs and young plants in such 
perfume and graceful negligence, on one side bound 
together in a mass of vegetation, and then standing 
separately, - and the unequalled groves of the tree 
fern, the rukara palm and the wild fuchsia, generally 
about the size of the small trees one sees in India. 
Let it be borne in mind, that all this is under the 
shade of a great forest, and in the depth of winter. 
The notes of birds are the only sounds that break 
the stillness of the woods, save the bubbling stream 
that runs through, with the bank here and there 
torn away, and bridged by fallen trees. The very 
perfection of that beauty is attained, which is aimed 
at in England, and which our artistic cultivators can 
make so poor an attempt to imitate. It is strange to 
see these trees, which in England would be looked 
on as priceless gems, considered an incumbrance, 
and burned, cut down, and destroyed, as if they 
were the enemies of civilization - to see men 
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commence to cultivate a new land, by destroying 
that which the refinement of cultivation, in an old 
one, aims to produce. It is strange to see at Akeroa, 
men cut down and burn as useless, trees beautiful 
and valuable as furniture wood, whilst at Christ 
Church they would sell at a high rate; to hear at the 
one place men complain that their land is all wood, 
and at the other that it is all clear: neither content, 
both grumbling at nature. They might as well 
complain that she had not built hedges and farm 
houses for them, and I believe that some in their 
hearts expected it; otherwise it is hard to account for 
the disappointment so many express. 

All these bays have the same _ extraordinary 
conformation of hills as that of Lyttelton; every one 
is shut in by the wall-like formation of the 
mountains. The scenery of New Zealand deceives an 
English eye. Every thing is on so grand a scale, that 
the emigrants invariably underrate distance and size. 
I have seen them look with contempt on the vast 
forest which covers Banks' Peninsula, and jauntily 
set out to climb its hills from the ship in which they 
had just arrived. Though the error be practically 
proved and therefore acknowledged, yet they still 
receive impressions with as great confidence in their 
judgment as if the eye had not been the first to 
deceive. I will endeavour to convey the first 
impressions of the ordinary run of English emigrants, 
but I would first remark that Nature is not so lavish 
of common sense as the preface to the word would 
lead one to suppose. I was astonished at the little 
knowledge of the country, and the number of false 
ideas with which the generality emigrated, and what 
little use was made of the opportunities they had of 
informing themselves, although when one arrives at 
the reason of their disappointment, it is not so 
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surprising after all. An emigrant ship rounds the 
"Snares," (small islands at the extreme south,) and 
stretches up the east coast of the Middle Island. 
Away on her port beam lies the chaos of snowcapped 
mountains. The sun sets behind them, and brings 
out the white outline in strong relief, against the 
mass of wan colours that tinge the sky. Again, it 
rises from the Pacific, and the light is first caught by 
the cold sparkling snow, leaving the base of the hills 
in deep shadow, both glorious views, but how few to 
appreciate them. The generality gaze in fear and 
trembling; it is the land of their adoption, and they 
see only a chaos of mountains. The Peninsula rises 
like an island. It looks rocky and bare near the sea, 
but behind they see patches of shrubs. They enter 
Lyttelton harbour, the hills stand around them, 
abrupt and barren, they are now shut in from the 
rest of the world. They see the little town of Lyttelton, 
with its wooden houses and V huts, and are 
disappointed; for they expected more, though the 
town is but a few months old; they land and see the 
public works which they think little of in their 
ignorance of a new country; they ascend the hills by 
the Christ Church road, and with fainting heart 
perceive the precipices which remain to be cut 
through. But all this is nothing to the bitter, bitter 
disappointment, with which they behold the bog - 
bare, barren and brown, - which lies in its vast 
solitude at their feet. These are the first impressions; 
yet what is the truth? The barren harbour is as 
beautiful as the majority of those so many of their 
countrymen yearly inundate the Scottish Highlands 
to see. The road is a rise of one foot in nineteen for 
two miles, the coup-d’-ceil of the plain and mountains 
is of striking grandeur. The brown moor is a great 
extent of level land, fertile as the plains of Lombardy. 
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He, who takes heart of grace and descends, finds it 
lighter at every step; he soon perceives the land 
below is not a bog, but a good dry soil, covered with 
a vegetation of fern, flax and grass; he takes up a 
handful of earth, and sees it is a rich loam; he 
crosses streams of pure and running water, and 
every where perceives the land adapted for growing 
all that can be produced by English soil. We are the 
creatures of education. A Hottentot believes in the 
beauty of his Mistress; a Russian likes train oil; a 
Swiss springs gaily up his native hills; and a Sindee 
perceives attractions in the Unhappy Valley. Is it 
surprising then that an untravelled Englishman 
beholds with dismay his new home? Can he look 
with delight on these grand hills, on this wide extent 
of waste land, when his dreams were of green 
meadows, of hawthorn fences and gorse covered 
hedges, of daisies and butter-cups, and all the 
beauties of his native soil? He has been brought up 
in garden-like scenery; he is placed on an untouched 
waste; he has beheld nature only trained by man; he 
has read of Nature, of her flowery meadows, and 
streams lined by weeping willows; and his native 
land has every where carried out the description of 
books, till he imagined he saw in all this, Nature and 
Nature only. Could we obliterate, by one stroke of 
the pen, the work of centuries, and point him out his 
native country in her native state, as so well 
described by Macaulay; he would not know his 
birth-place. But this is never dreamt of; his 
conclusions are formed from a land, that from the 
top of St. Paul's to the bottomless pits of its coal 
mines, is all art. With scarcely an idea of nature 
undressed, he lands in a wild waste and compares 
New Zealand with England. But he that can see 
further than the mere surface, perceives that the soil 
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and climate are admirably adapted for growing all 
that can be produced in England. Therefore he can 
there create the scenery he loves so well, for though 
the growth of Nature, it is still the work of man. He 
does well then to set to work to do so, for in doing 
this he cultivates the soil, creates an export and 
earns his bread. The two. are intimately 
blended, - the beauty of the country and its 
cultivation. Certainly in detail the one is dependant 
on the other, for though Nature gives all grand and 
sublime scenes, it seldom presents to the eye an 
object that can be long dwelt on with pleasure, at 
any rate to one accustomed to European scenery; 
there is always something wanting, no matter how 
beautiful the waste on which you gaze. The beauty of 
these plains can scarcely be imagined when wrought 
into a high state of cultivation; Nature has done her 
part; she has given to the pilgrims a land grand in 
extent of plains and mountains, and sublime in 
beauty, rich in fertility, well watered, and unequalled 
in climate, with plenty of wood, stone, and, late 
accounts say coal. What more then can they want? 
what more can Englishmen want? Who ever saw a 
body of Englishmen quite pleased with any thing? 
Who ever knew a regiment quartered in a pleasant 
station? It is often amusing to listen to men 
differently situated from colonists. A ball is generally 
a bore, town dull, the country slow. I once heard two 
gentlemen discuss the disagreeables of their 
positions, the one was twenty-two years of age, and 
had eighteen thousand a year, the other was 
five-and-twenty, and had an estate of five thousand. 
The topic was the annoyances their wealth subjected 
them to, and how much happier they were when 
surrounded by debt; and what they said they felt; 
and showed it by shortly afterwards leaving England 
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on an expedition to the interior of Africa. From my 
experience I would say that grumbling in Canterbury 
is in proportion to the grumbler's ignorance of the 
world. He who has seen most of it is most pleased 
with the country. I greatly fear writing in this strain, 
it may be attributed to vanity; but I profess to having 
seen a great deal of the world, as far as mountains 
plains and sea go. To write clearly, I must write 
freely, without being hampered with the dread of 
constantly bringing myself on the stage. I do not 
believe that any intelligent man, who had seen New 
Zealand, ever predicted any thing but success to it 
as a colony, and I do not believe that any man of 
common intellect could prophecy any thing but 
success to Canterbury as a settlement, however 
much his opinions may clash with the theories on 
which it was founded. These theories have, I believe, 
been ably laid before the Indian public, in an article 
in the Benares Magazine. They have been approved 
of by the English nation, and backed by many of her 
ablest statesmen. Let the public judge of them as 
they may; my business is not with the founder but 
with the settlement. 

I have heard men compare the settlement of 
Canterbury with that of Port Philip, - much to the 
disadvantage of the former. And why? Because New 
Zealand grows fern, Australia grass; the one 
therefore is brown, the other green: they had taken 
this as conclusive of the sterility of the former, and 
the fertility of the latter: as well might they judge the 
beauty of a woman by the colour of her garments. 
The grass of Australia is often deceptive, the fern of 
New Zealand never; the one may fail to support the 
flock, the other gives way to grass, and by cultivation, 
may be made to carry a flock fifteen times as great 
as a like quantity of land in Australia could be made 
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to feed, because all the grasses of England grow 
equally well in New Zealand. It is this fact that for 
me gives the country such a charm, - the charm of 
our home beauties stealing over the wild grandeur of 
this favoured land, and heightened by a climate, of 
which the most lovely of English days can scarcely 
convey an idea. When Christ Church has grown to a 
pretty town, when the young oak of England stands 
by the side of the giant trees indigenous to New 
Zealand, when the avenues to gentlemen's houses 
are lined by the graceful and beautiful shrubs that 
yield her fruits, when the green grass of England is 
sprouting in her meadows, fenced by hawthorn and 
hedges, when daisies and butter-cups flower over 
the land, when the timid hare springs across the 
field, and the coveys of partridge break from their 
cover, and the sun of heaven shines brightly through 
the pure atmosphere, tempered by breezes from the 
Pacific and the Alpine range, then there will be but 
one thing wanting to make New Zealand the Eden of 
the world-the charm of age, the vestiges of the past, 
the spot endeared by old associations and traditions. 

The plains of Canterbury are admirably adapted 
for cultivation; there is absolutely no impediment in 
the way, if a high grass or shrub called toi-toi be 
excepted, whose roots are too strong to be easily dug 
up. When the fern is burned off, the land lies flat 
and bare, easy to dig and plough; no rock, stones or 
gravel impede the agriculturist; even boggy-looking 
places are often mere surface water, better adapted 
than the drier soil for cultivation. Near the sea the 
plains become marsh, but these bogs when drained 
are rich: higher up, a mile or two beyond Christ 
Church, the plains are quite dry, and continue so to 
the foot of the hills. Near the mountains the land 
undulates, and patches of wood are more frequently 
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met with. A low range rises near the foot of the Alps, 
covered with forests, which run up the sides of the 
mountains. 

No district can be better watered than that of 
Canterbury. Streams pour down from the mountains 
and meander through the plains, forming tongues of 
land, and most excellent boundaries for sheep runs. 
These streams are liable to inundations from heavy 
falls of rain in the hills; or the snow melting. Some of 
the channels spread over a great space, and render 
the passage across difficult. This difficulty of 
communication is considered one of the dis- 
advantages of the country. Near the sea the courses 
of the streams become slow and deep, generally 
admitting vessels of about thirty tons some twenty 
miles up their channels. The vegetation is fern and 
grass, mixed with flax, and patches of wood and 
forests of great extent. Generally speaking, the soil is 
a dark loam, of no great depth, having underneath a 
light clay. There are stony and sterile tracts, but 
even these are well adapted for sheep runs. Christ 
Church, the future city of the plains, is well placed 
to ensure the bright destiny claimed for it. When 
men sneer at the wretched contrast presented by 
this infant town, and its high sounding title, they 
commit a folly. It is not now, nor will it be for many 
years, a town of any importance, but its ultimate 
greatness is not the less sure. It is with the works of 
man as of Nature, that which grows slowest, often 
becomes the greatest, and is ever the most durable. 
The town is placed on a beautiful level space of 
fertile land. The Avon supplies it with excellent water; 
it is surrounded by a vast plain; within ten miles is a 
good harbour. The hills of the Peninsula lie in front, 
to the rear and to the right run the great chains of 
snowy Alps, and the murmur of the Pacific waves, as 
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they fall on the beach, is heard in the town. Lyttelton, 
which at this moment is of far greater importance, 
will eventually be but the mere shipping port of 
Christ Church. The situation of this embryo city is 
very central, and as Lyttelton is the only port of any 
value from the Karra to Otago, it follows that every 
thing must be shipped through Christ Church, and 
all business transacted there, nearly every part of 
the plains may be connected with this town by a 
system of canal communication. In draining the bogs 
near the sea, canals might be dug, connecting the 
rivers, and draining the land. Could such a system 
be carried out, it would raise the value of land ata 
distance from Christ Church, increase the exporting 
power of the plains, facilitate immigration, and at 
once give importance to the town; but unfortunately 
these things must follow, not precede, cultivation 
and immigration; and men who would gladly act. 
must stand and look idly on at the vast resources of 
this land, undoubtedly for the want of labour and 
capital, whilst thousands of men are sighing in 
another land for something to do, their energies 
cramped, their menus a bare subsistence, or worse 
still, supporting a shabby gentility. 

The only impediment (a great one I confess) to 
railways, lies in the streams; no roads are now 
required, as wagons can be driven all over the plains, 
except near the sea, where the land is boggy. There 
is an advantage, if I do not mistake in the idea I have 
formed of the land, possessed by Christ Church 
which its inhabitants little dream of; and would hold, 
I doubt not, at no great value, but I consider this 
advantage as great, for in all my estimates of this 
country. I look more to futurity than to the present. 
Christ Church is one of the most securely ported 
towns in the world. It will never require fortifications, 
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under any circumstances, unless the Canterbury 
people go to war with their countrymen at Otago. 
Fortifications are useful to a capital only, to check 
any sudden rush of an enemy and give time to the 
nation to rise and relieve it; otherwise the loss of the 
capital might throw such resources into the hands of 
that enemy, and so weaken the nation, as to force 
them to succumb. From this danger Christ Church 
is exempt. A chain of natural fortifications runs 
round the plains, leaving Christ Church exposed on 
one side only, and even on that point not much 
exposed. The town faces the sea, to the right and 
rear runs the Alpine chain, impassable for an army. 
From the Karkoras to Otago there is but one 
available harbour, that of Lyttelton. The entrance to 
Lyttelton harbour is also the entrance to Port Levi, or 
Albert; the tongue of land which separates them is a 
high mountain, whose promontory is about three 
quarters of a mile from the entrance, which perhaps 
more than two miles broad. With this promontory 
right mi the middle, these three promontories are 
scarcely accessible from the sea, and they are placed 
as if an Engineer Officer had pointed out the spots 
for batteries. No ships could enter in the face of such 
a triangular fire, but were the entrance forced and 
the port carried, if the inhabitants blew up the road, 
the enemy would find themselves still in a most 
difficult position. No other harbour in the Peninsula 
would be of any value to an invading army. Some 
place of anchorage for small coasters has been 
discovered near the Raikes, but I should think it 
useless to a fleet; and as to landing on the beach the 
thing is utterly impracticable. The only course then 
that could be followed, would be to land in one of the 
ports at the Southern extremity of the island, and 
march some hundreds of miles over a difficult 
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country, and if that could be done in the face of a 
people by an army that had just performed a long 
sea voyage, then Nature has wasted her favours on a 
parcel of cowardly slaves; such a people will never be 
the produce of New Zealand. I hold this land to be 
exempt from battle and murder by position, and its 
climate frees it more than any other from causes of 
sudden death. 

The Almighty in a great measure has granted to 
the people the prayer so devoutly put up by the 
Church, but they are unaware of the fact, and are 
often loud in their complaints of the difficulties 
thrown in their way. Some may yet live to thank God 
for these difficulties, which may ensure their 
freedom and exemption from danger, though Sydney 
be bombarded, and Melbourne in the hands of an 
enemy. The peculiar formation which so protects 
these plains also makes this site singularly well 
adapted for a colony. It enforces a system of 
centralization, which, in my opinion, adds greatly to 
the chances of success, although Bishop Selwyn, in 
his letters, has expressed a contrary opinion. I 
believe that in subduing Nature, the better system is 
that usually acted on in war. Concentrate masses on 
a point, overcome all opposition, and from that point 
diverge. When men scatter loosely over a country, 
half their efforts are wasted in procuring supplies. 
Many of them fail in doing this, and their work is 
then altogether lost. The individual efforts often 
frittered away, would if combined, have ensured 
SUCCESS. 

In buying land, the first choice is that unoccupied 
nearest Christ Church; the next takes that nearest 
him; the same fencing does for both on the side they 
adjoin; and so on, the circle gradually enlarging, and 
each increase adding value to the neighbouring 
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property. There is no lottery here; he who comes first 
is best served. No one buries himself in the jungle. 
He lives in a condensed and civilized society, - the 
success of each insuring the success of all. One 
plays into the hands of the other. I have a thing 
which another man wants. I lend it. I have a field to 
plough. Another man has a team doing nothing. My 
field is ploughed. The supplies are put on the ground. 
On the ground you occupy is the market for your 
own produce, and if there is a surplus, from that 
spot it is exported. Who can doubt but this is an 
element of success? I believe therefore that present 
success is insured, and the future very great value of 
the land around Christ Church, certain. I believe 
that Christ Church will be the only city that will ever 
rise on these plains from the Karkora to Otago, but I 
believe it will become a perfect Paris in grandeur and 
centralization. In short, it will be the city of the 
plains. The peculiar formation of the country, the 
central position of the town, and the centralizing 
effect of railways, will do this in spite of any 
opposition. 

The first settlers on the plains of Canterbury were 
an Australian family, but they could not stand the 
solitude of the wilderness. A Scotch family followed. 
The Messrs. Deans had emigrated under the 
auspices of the New Zealand Company, but finding 
their lot cast in a bog, which they could occupy only 
at the peril of being served up to hungry Cannibals, 
left Wellington, and located themselves at Riccarton, 
now one mile and a half from Christ Church. With 
the foresight and perseverance so characteristic of 
their nation, they saw the plains would yet form a 
great settlement. For years they remained in this 
vast solitude, but met at last with a rich reward. 
Several families settled on the Peninsula, but no 
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others on the plains. Last December twelve months, 
the four ships dispatched from England with the 
first settlers, arrived, strange to say. within a few 
hours of each other. The Messrs. Deans treated the 
newcomers with the greatest kindness and 
hospitality. Riccarton became a scene of eating and 
drinking; the lonely house in the wilderness was 
turned into a crowded haunt of hospitality, and the 
time of its owners was fully taken up in entertaining 
their guests and pointing out the capabilities of the 
land. These gentlemen were no theorists; they dealt 
in plain matters of fact, and advanced nothing that 
could not be practically proved. It was from such 
men that I endeavoured to obtain the information 
which I sought regarding the prospects of the colony, 
and the best pursuits for individuals. I compared the 
information given by these three-the old New 
Zealand colonist, the newly imported English farmer, 
and the Australian Squatter - and I came to the 
following conclusions, - "that the best export a young 
colony can produce is wool;" "that Canterbury is 
admirably adapted for growing that export;" "that 
producing it is the most profitable investment for 
money." 

The exports New Zealand can produce may be 
classed under three heads. That from stock, that 
obtained from the soil by cultivation, and that grown 
by Nature. In endeavouring to enumerate them the 
readers of this Magazine will bear in mind that I, in 
my ignorance of stock and of a new country, never 
presumed to form any opinion save from the 
information I obtained in the colony, and that not 
having the most distant idea of writing on the 
subject, I was quite content when I had satisfied 
myself. I formed strong opinions in favour of the 
colony, and these opinions were principally 
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grounded on my belief in what I now deal with. I 
have classed the means of producing exports in their 
places, as to their relative value now to the colony, 
but I believe time will reverse the order. In the first 
instance the settlement must be made by stock, and 
that stock principally sheep. The reason is obvious. 
Sheep multiply in progressive proportion, and grow 
their wool without the aid of man. What can be so 
good an export to raise in a colony where there is a 
scarcity of labour, as that which requires so little? 
The exports produced from the stock which feed on 
these plains are wool, tallow, hides, horses, cheese, 
salt, butter, cured meat, preserved meat, and 
tongues. The farmers will export grain of all sorts, 
and the produce of grain, potatoes, preserved fruits, 
beer, bacon, hams, salt pork, and I know not what 
else. Nature grows in abundance flax, furniture 
woods, and spars. On landing in the colony, it is at 
once apparent that wool is the main stay of the 
settlement, and on it rest the hopes of fortune, and 
the surety of success. Ask one and all, what is the 
best pursuit for individuals, and every one will 
return the same answer - "Sheep farming." The 
following questions are the first generally asked, and 
the answers I think may be relied on. 

What quantity of land is required for a run? 
Answer - A moderate one is about 20,000 acres. 

Q. - In England, they say one acre can carry four 
or five sheep; is that the case? A. - Yes, when laid 
down with English grass. 

Q. - Why not take less land and cultivate English 
grass? A. - It would not pay. 

O. -What number of sheep should be placed on 
twenty thousand acres? A. - At least one thousand. 

Q. - What would be the capital required? A. - No 
gentleman could start safely under £1,500. If 
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dependant on this sum, he should be careful not to 
take a false step. The danger is - that he commences 
with no experience, when experience is most wanted. 
All required, after a little experience, is common 
sense, which of course would lead him at once to 
secure an experienced shepherd. Should he 
surmount the difficulties of the first three years, he 
will be an independent man. 

Q. - How many sheep could such a run carry? 
A. - At the most from eight to ten thousand. 

Q. - These lands, when cultivated, can carry 
twelve or fourteen times the number which land in a 
state of Nature can? A. - Yes. 

Q. - Why won't it pay to cultivate itP A. - Labour is 
too dear. 

Q. - How can these runs be obtained? A. - Inspect 
the plains and choose your ground - all uncultivated 
land is open -point out your choice on the map at 
the land office, Christ Church; pay down £10 as first 
year's rent - place £100 as a deposit in the Bank, to 
be forfeited if you do not stock the run - that is, put 
one thousand sheep on it, or cattle in proportion. A 
calculation is made of the increase of sheep, and on 
that is grounded the increase in the rent - till in five 
years it amounts to a yearly sum of £100 (one 
hundred); at this it remains, no matter what number 
of sheep you can condense on the run. It is 
guaranteed to you for seven years, but will remain 
yours till sold as rural land. You can get runs from 
Government on more liberal terms. In fact this is not 
considered by Australian squatters as liberal, but it 
is decidedly so, when the advantages held out by the 
district of Canterbury are considered. 

Q. - What would be a safe calculation for the 
increase? A. - It is under the mark to calculate that 
sheep will double every three years. 
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Q. - What return would a thousand give? 
A. - When the run is fairly stocked, and the number 
increased to four or five thousand ewes, which 
according to this calculation will be in about seven 
years - if your sheep are good, and give fine 
fleeces - you may at least calculate on receiving £150 
per thousand per annum. 

Q. - Is that over and above all expenses? A. - Yes. 
The sale of wethers and old ewes ought, on a well 
managed run, to pay all expenses. 

Q. - Do you say, supposing I started with one 
thousand sheep, on a run of 20,000 acres, which I 
might do if I expended £1,500, that in ten years, my 
run would carry ten thousand sheep, and give me a 
clear income of £1,500 a year? A. - That is the sum 
total of what I say, and my own belief is, that the 
profits are under-rated. 

Q. - Is there much risk attached to this pursuit? 
A. - Nearly all the risk is at starting. I consider 
acclimated sheep on the plains pretty safe. A 
south-west gale, with the heavy rain that often 
attends it, might do some damage during the 
lambing season, and you might loose some by wild 
dogs; but we have never suffered from the diseases 
that sweep off whole flocks in Australia. 

Q. - What diseases are the sheep liable to? 
A. - The foot-rot when placed on wet ground - but 
the plains are generally too dry for that -and the 
"scab" imported from Australia; both are vexatious 
and troublesome diseases, but neither kill. 

Q. - Is it not a generally entertained opinion in 
England that the climate of New Zealand is not 
adapted for growing fit wool in any way to compete 
with that of AustraliaP A. - The wool of the sheep 
imported from Australia grows coarser, as the sheep 
grows larger, but the difference is more than made 
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up in the increased weight of the fleece, and of the 
carcass of the sheep. In Australia, the average 
weight of a fleece is 2% lbs; in New Zealand 4 lbs.; 
wool has not yet become a trade from these Islands, 
and it is neither cleaned nor packed well: this 
considerably affects its value in the London market, 
but we may yet rival Australia in the only point in 
which she beats us, that is, in the fineness of the 
fleece, as we gain experience in making up the bales, 
and take care to import good rams. 

The profits resulting from successful sheep 
farming are so great that men who know nothing of 
these colonies are slow to believe in them. "Pooh," 
they say, "if such were the case, every man in the 
colony would embark in this pursuit." Yes, and so 
they who can do. That the number is few in 
proportion only shows what every one knows, that 
poor men emigrate, not rich ones. When a man 
embarks with a small capital in wool growing, he 
leads a life of privation and solitude for some years, 
and has small profits or positive loss to begin with. 
At the same time, he sees around him numberless 
other openings for his capital, returning a 
percentage that appears fabulous to people in 
England, accustomed to consider five per cent. a 
high rate of interest for their money. A man whose 
capital is not large enough to place one thousand 
sheep on a run, and stand an outlay for two years or 
so, which could not be done under £1,500, should 
not engage in sheep farming. If his capital be less, 
there are many other pursuits open, which, without 
the risk of ruin, would return a far greater interest. 
The reason is clear. There is little difference in the 
expenses of a run, no matter what the number of 
sheep on it; whilst the returns depend entirely on 
that number. He who puts five hundred sheep on a 
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run looses money for years, but he who puts two 
thousand, quickly realizes a large income. There are 
two ways open for men with a small capital, who 
wish to engage in sheep farming. Combine with 
another party who has an equal sum, and stock 
your run together, or take or give sheep on the 
system of "thirds." That is, a man engaged in 
another pursuit, puts a certain number on your run, 
there to feed and be taken care of by you; one-third 
the increase and produce of the number goes to you, 
the owner getting the remaining two-thirds. This 
system is constantly adopted, and it is a great proof 
of the high profits resulting from the pursuit. It must 
be borne in mind that 15 per cent. will readily be 
given for money lent on good landed security. When 
men prefer taking all the risks attending sheep in 
another man's’ keeping, and _ obtaining only 
two-thirds of the profits, it is clear they must have a 
strong inducement; their object is to allow the sheep 
to increase till they become sufficient to stock a run. 
When this object is attained, the man considers 
himself independent. It does not follow because 
sheep double every three years in number, that 
capital progresses in an equal ratio; for as they 
increase in number, they fall in value. 

Although local circumstances affect the value of 
the flock, the wool is in no way affected thereby, for 
Europe is the market, and that market protects the 
stockholder against the animal falling below a 
certain price, the standard being the quantity of 
tallow it will produce when boiled down. At this 
moment sheep are selling on the Canterbury plains 
at one pound a head. Some years hence they will not 
be worth more than a third of that, but the men who 
get good runs now will not lose, though a few years 
ago, like those of Canterbury now, they were 
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obtained for the asking, for as the sheep fall in value, 
the runs increase. In Port Philip the runs are valued 
at a higher rate than the stock on them. It will be 
precisely the same in Canterbury; the runs obtained 
for the asking will in twelve or fifteen years be very 
valuable. It is calculated that Lyttelton will be the 
export town for three millions of sheep, and cattle in 
proportion. Without any cultivation of the soil, each 
sheep will give four pounds of wool, each pound, (I 
think, I estimate it low) being worth a shilling. The 
sum therefore for the clip is £600,000. The importers 
of stock will be at an outlay of perhaps at the outside 
£200,000 to place some 150,000 sheep on the plains, 
and build huts and pens. In less than fifteen years 
that number will swell to more than three millions; 
during the interval the wool will pay all the expenses 
not covered by the sale of wethers and old ewes, and 
give a good return; but when the plains are fully 
stocked, all the increase, being sold, ought at the 
very least to pay expenses, therefore an expenditure 
of £200,000 will produce a yearly return of £600,000 
after an interval of fifteen years. 

To the majority of my readers this calculation will 
appear fabulous, but it is based on the experience 
of the colony and that of other colonies and it should 
not be forgotten that the settlements of Australia are 
living exemplars of its truth. I ask what made 
Sydney, what made Melbourne, what made all 
Australia? Sheep. From what did the countless 
flocks that now cover the vast plains of our 
settlements on that continent spring? Here are cities 
exporting a produce valued at millions sterling, and 
to which they owe their existence; the origin of which 
exports was in little more than nothing. Why then 
should it be deemed an exaggeration if we claim a 
tithe of such results for a richer land a better climate, 
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a greater capital, and more experience? Of the truth 
of these calculations I am satisfied, and even if my 
accounts are exaggerated, enough of truth remains 
to make it the most profitable pursuit in the world 
open to gentlemen. 

It may be asked why do not more people emigrate 
to such a land? With such an opening, why do 
people go to a country like Canada or the Cape of 
Good Hope? Answer this question; on the contrary I 
cannot, and I would like to hear it answered; but one 
thing I do know, and that is, if I live, I will take good 
care to go to New Zealand myself, and that soon. The 
export of wool is the foundation on which will rest 
the success of Canterbury. 

Besides three millions of sheep the plains can 
carry cattle in proportion, that is, one to some 
twenty, or five and twenty sheep. The richness of the 
grass is tested in the excellence of the milk. and the 
butter and cheese. Already the Port Cooper cheese is 
celebrated in the Australian colonies. The cows are 
often allowed to run without being milked, but this 
will not long be the case. The increase alone pays 
well now, but as land becomes dearer and labour 
cheaper, the milk will be too valuable to be thus 
thrown away. It is a very profitable pursuit to 
establish a dairy, and requires far less capital than 
sheep. Any horses required can be bred on these 
plains, from the English dray to the English racer. 
This is a question that nearly touches the Indian 
Government and one that should not be dismissed 
without some consideration. Are the horses for the 
artillery and the dragoons up to the work required? 
No; most certainly not. Where can the horses 
required be obtained? The objection to the 
Australian horse is that he is allowed to run wild till 
he can never be quite broken in. At any rate those 
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exported seldom are; the reason is, a large tract of 
land is required to graze them. Both cattle and 
horses become as wild as those of the Pampas. and 
many a broken bone does the squatter receive in the 
desperate chase, and still more desperate encounter 
with these wild animals, but in New Zealand they 
may be domesticated as in England, with this 
advantage, - the climate is so good, they require no 
cover, and as no snow lies on the ground, they can 
graze all the year round. I maintain that were the 
Indian Government to take up a run, lay a portion of 
it down with English grass, and import stallions 
from England and mares from Australia, they could 
breed better horses and cheaper than could be 
procured from any other part of the world. For such 
a trade New Zealand is at least as well placed as any 
settlement in Australia save Swan River. The route 
for all is through Torres Straits. When the monsoon 
is from the South east, when the Straits are shut, 
the Eastern passage, through the China Seas, is 
preferable to beating round that stormy Cape, the 
Lewin, with a cargo of horses on board. In that case 
New Zealand has the advantage. Suggestions that 
appear good and practicable, should not be slighted, 
because they come from an unknown individual. If 
this meet the eye of any person authorized to advise 
the Government on such a subject, I hope it will not 
be dismissed without enquiry. It may be said this 
should be left to private enterprise; but if so, 
Government will wait a long time before they get the 
horses they want, for the men who have the 
necessary capital will not embark in such a 
hazardous trade as long as sheep farming lies open. 
Nor will the government receive the horses they want 
when this trade begins. Private individuals will rear 
these, for which they can get the best price. The best 
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price is given for racers, hunters and chargers, and 
it is not likely that any attempt will be made to breed 
the bone and muscle required to carry our heavy 
dragoons and their accoutrements. To produce all 
these exports no money need be spent on the soil; 
but were the land cultivated, the amount would be 
vastly increased. It is the business of the stockholder 
to produce them; that is, men occupying runs on 
lease from Government or the Association. The other 
great section of the producing community is the 
agriculturist, or men occupying their own freeholds, 
or the freeholds of other people; the difference 
between them is this. The first occupy land they are 
prohibited from cultivating; the others occupy land 
they have purchased to cultivate; the one produces 
from stock, the other from the soil. The Messrs. 
Deans practically proved to the colonists how well 
the land was adapted for growing grain, potatoes, 
and vegetables of all sorts, grapes and English fruits, 
and in short all the produce that can be grown in 
England. On their farm they pointed out the field 
which last year, to a rude cultivation, had yielded a 
crop one-third more than the average of English soil: 
then they drew attention to the growing crop from 
which they expected an equal return. There was the 
garden, with apple and pear trees in full bloom, and 
stocked with all manner of vegetables. There is an 
old proverb, which experience has taught every child, 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and that 
proof the Messrs. Deans abundantly gave their 
visitors. The proof of farm produce is in a farm 
dinner. All who dined with these gentlemen were well 
satisfied with their culinary prospects on _ the 
Canterbury plains. 

How could they be otherwise, when good beef, 
good mutton, good bread, butter and cheese, and 
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such potatoes and pork, were put before them? It is 
difficult to enumerate the different productions that 
can be grown by the soil; in fact they are not known. 
Englishmen always commence with what they have 
been accustomed to grow in their own country, and 
they are right, for these articles are the staple of life. 
There is no use in speculating on what can be grown, 
when we can deal with realities. We have the 
following facts before us. That there is a large extent 
of level land, open and fertile; that the climate 
possesses even greater producing powers than the 
soil; and that both are singularly well adapted for 
growing all that can be produced in England. It has 
been repeatedly stated in England that there is no 
market for this produce. All the arguments I ever 
heard condemning this colony have been founded in 
an assertion, the reverse of the truth. All admitted 
that a great surplus of food could be produced; but 
when man and beast were stuffed the residue was a 
drug. The assertion was, there is no market open for 
that produce, and the country can produce nothing 
else. Requiring an import, and having nothing to 
export, you fail of course. I have endeavoured to 
show how untrue this is. And I now boldly assert 
that no Englishman ever put foot in a country the 
produce of whose soil was capable of giving so large 
an export for so small an expenditure. Of course, in 
the colony no man could talk against the clear 
evidence of his senses, but such was in a measure 
the belief in England before I left; and this arose 
from, and was supported by, the opinion of some 
Australian stock holders. Were these men asked 
what is the best export a colony can produce? they 
would answer the produce of stock. I know it to be a 
fact that there is no country so capable of 
supporting that stock as these plains, and there is 
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no country in which they thrive so well, certainly not 
in any part of Australia. Then what can these men 
mean by making such as assertion? The fact is, they 
did it in ignorance; the land was unknown, and as if 
to throw them more out in their calculations, at the 
moment the Times was on that ground, predicting 
ruin to this colony; in the very country which was to 
be the cause of ruin, were rising markets sufficient 
in themselves to insure success. The gold discovery 
in Australia insures to New Zealand a market for all 
the produce she can grow for years. The effects of 
this discovery are to draw the labourers from the 
cultivation of the soil of Australia, to induce 
immigration, and to give wealth to them, enabling 
them to become good customers. It will readily be 
admitted that a surplus of food is an element of 
success rather than failure; that if the colony can 
raise a good export independent of that surplus, it 
makes success certain; but if that surplus can also 
be exported with advantage, it renders success 
doubly sure. The prospects of the Farmer at this 
moment are most cheering, the markets of California 
and Australia rising to the East and West, ensuring 
for years high prices, and certain markets for ever. 
The money made by cultivation will be expended in 
extending it, as the export of grain increases, 
another will be brought gradually forward - beer. 
The supply required for the colonies is great, and 
any surplus will be consumed in India. And this 
brings me to another market completely 
overlooked - India and the settlements on the coast 
of Asia. Once this trade commences it will go on 
increasing till all the settlements in the Eastern seas 
discover that what they call Europe produce comes 
in reality from New Zealand. Any reflection will show 
all who know any thing of this subject, that such 
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must be the case. Is there not a demand in India for 
beer, hams, tongues, bacon, cheese, &c; horses and 
spars? Here is a country at one-third the distance of 
England, with a climate and soil, say at least equally 
good, and without rent and taxes to pay. Such a 
country, when labour is more abundant, will 
certainly be able to compete successfully, unless 
England protects herself; but it would be manifestly 
unjust if she were to leave the West India 
plantations to cheapen an = article for her 
consumption, repudiating protection, yet force 
another community to pay a high rate for an article 
of her produce, enforcing protection. Besides Europe 
we see other markets around New Zealand to the 
East, to the West, and to the North and some of the 
countries, where her produce is wanted, are those 
which supply the world with many articles of 
necessity and of luxury. The Forium Lenox, or New 
Zealand flax, is looked on by all the colonists as the 
good angel of the country, which will yet shower 
wealth and abundance on the land. It is a pity to see 
this plant, capable of being manufactured into 
anything from a silken string to the back-stays of a 
line-of-battle ship, lie rotting on the ground. All 
required is a chemical process to separate the fibre 
from the vegetable matter around it. This cannot be 
done by manual labour with any hope of profit. Rope 
manufactories have been started at Nelson and some 
of the coarser flax exported to Australia, but as yet 
all attempts to export it to England have failed. In 
the colony it is a most useful article, used by the 
settlers for anything from a shoe string to a saddle 
girth. The New Zealand rope is a sufficient proof of 
its strength, and the mat of its beauty, when 
manufactured. It is a pity to see such a valuable 
article lying useless for the want of labour and 
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means to manufacture it. And it is a pity to see tall 
spars stand useless in the forests, and valuable 
furniture wood decaying on the ground. A certain 
cabinet maker in London manufactures all his 
furniture from New Zealand woods and there is no 
more beautiful furniture in town. I have seen many 
pieces in the country highly polished, of great beauty, 
lasting in quality, and easily worked. Now the trees 
rot by thousands in the forests and acres of them 
are burned down. Nothing but a steady and 
continued stream of emigration can turn these 
articles, from useless lumber, into valuable exports. 
New Zealand was first brought into notice by the 
whaling settlements established on the Island, but 
the palmy days of whaling are gone; nothing but a 
few stations now remain of what was once a 
considerable trade; still the whale frequents the 
coasts. Last year, more than usual were seen, and 
oil can still be counted as one of the exports of the 
country. I have said enough to prove, if nothing else, 
at least my own strong opinion in favour of this 
colony, but I have better proofs of its future success 
than any opinion I could form. I mean the deliberate 
opinions formed and acted on by the Australian 
squatters, who visited the plains before the 
operations of the association drew attention to this 
part of New Zealand. The Australians had held no 
very high opinion of the land. It was a country of 
mountains, bogs and woods, where no money could 
be made, the test by which they try every scheme. 
The theories of this plan, although generally 
ridiculed in these colonies, attracted to the site of 
the new land a few of the Australians. They saw ata 
glance the value of the land, and closer inspection 
served to confirm their opinion. Several letters were 
published by these visitors in the Melbourne papers, 
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and created an excitement there. Meetings were held, 
and the best means discussed of transporting stock 
and emigrating to this new land, but the discovery of 
the gold mines came in time to save the Canterbury 
colonists from the oyster being swallowed by another 
party, leaving the shell alone for them. This gold 
mania gave another channel to their thoughts, but 
sufficient attraction still remained to induce several 
to settle on the Canterbury plains. Amongst them 
was a gentleman standing high in the opinion of his 
fellow colonists of Port Philip; the opinion he had 
expressed tended much to give this colony such 
attractions in their eyes. His letter ran thus: - "I 
consider this to be the best country now open for a 
man of moderate capital." The value of such an 
opinion can only be known when the men, who came 
to this conclusion, are known. 

New Zealand is making rapid strides to greatness. 
Steam Navigation will soon connect her with 
England. Already a scheme is on foot to ply steamers 
between her different ports, and the imperial 
parliament, this session, will grant her a 
constitution. These are but the first streaks of light 
which the rising luminary of her success throws 
ahead before it appears. It will rise quickly and shine 
brightly, and all will be astonished when this new 
nation comes forth from its obscurity, a very 
England in its nature and in its people. 

I cannot yet dismiss this subject. If I trespass on 
the indulgence of the public, I hope it will be borne 
in mind that to many what I write is of much 
interest, and I must entreat that a brief space may 
be granted me in the ensuing number, to address 
myself more pointedly to those for whom I write. 
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Part III 


The history of the world and of society, as at 
present constituted, proves how great have been the 
benefits resulting from emigration. To trace these 
benefits would be to write the history of most 
nations. In nearly all countries the principal families 
will be found to have emigrated; either seizing the 
lands by the strong hand, or peaceably settling 
there - it matters not which, so long as they kept 
them. 

Of the former England is an example. The 
Normans conquered the country, and seized the 
estates. The principal families amongst our Peers 
now trace their descent from these emigrants. Of the 
latter America is a striking instance. I do not mean 
to say that America was peaceably settled. What I 
say is, that the red skin, as well as the panthers, 
bears, and wolves, retired before the march of 
civilization, leaving the’ settlers and_ their 
descendants to form a nation. The benefits resulting 
from successful emigration are here placed in a 
strong light. The states of America now form one of 
the greatest nations in the world - and soon will 
become by far the greatest. Who rule this nation? 
The descendants of English gentlemen, who 
emigrated some two centuries ago. Had _ these 
gentlemen not emigrated, their children, supposing 
they could have kept their place in society, would 
now have been scattered among the usual 
professions, one a poor village clergyman, another a 
briefless barrister, a third earning his title to a 
diseased liver in India. And this is, what is termed in 
England, "being well provided for;" that is, such 
persons belong to unexceptionable professions, and 
if they starve they starve at least genteelly. By the 
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act of emigrating on the part of their forefathers, the 
American gentry have become men of wealth, 
members of the Senate, and candidates for the 
Presidency, ambassadors to foreign courts, leaders 
of public opinion, and the ground-work for a great 
aristocracy. It may be said that these are the 
exceptions and that the general rule is the mass of 
the nation. But the forefathers of that mass were not 
gentlemen, and did not emigrate with money in their 
pockets; and I venture to say that the greater portion 
of the people are benefited in nearly an equal ratio. 
The way in which I look upon it is this. Before 
America was discovered the States were the hunting 
grounds of savages. Useless as such to the world, 
this before useless ground has been turned into 
wealth, valued at scores of millions sterling, and an 
interchange of commodities between that and other 
countries now takes place annually, amounting to 
tens of millions. This property has been added to the 
world, and the prizes have passed into the pockets of 
the enterprising people who colonized the country. 

It may not be out of place here to remark, on the 
objections raised by Mr. Cobden to the annual grant 
of £20,000, to defray the expenses of New Zealand. 
He said "he did not think the Island, (which island, I 
wonder?) would ever pay five per cent. upon what we 
had laid out on it, for we could never have a large 
commerce with it. It was not a tropical country, on 
the contrary, its climate was very similar to our own, 
and therefore it was not in the nature of things that 
we could have an extensive interchange of commo- 
dities with it. Then had we not been expending too 
much upon it? Let the House look at the question in 
a rational point of view." Mr. Cobden's ideas are so 
absorbed by cotton, that it is vain to hope that the 
recommendation he gives the House will ever be 
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observed by himself. It is a pity that £; s; and d. 
should be the stumbling-block of so much 
unadorned eloquence. Is it not a more rational plan 
to remember that New Zealand is a great field for 
emigration, and to keep that field open; and to bear 
in mind that these colonies have given scope to the 
energies of many of England's most restless sons, 
which, confined within the bounds of her seas, 
might have convulsed the country when the storm of 
revolution shook Europe? But laying all these great 
questions aside, is the interchange of commodities 
greater between England and tropical countries, or 
between England and temperate countries? Has 
England no great trade with any country whose 
climate is not very dissimilar to her own? Eh, Mr. 
Cobden? Now answer me this. Which is, wool or 
cotton, the most valuable? which is, flax or cotton, 
the most valuable? I prefer woollen cloth to your 
calico; I prefer linen to your prints. In spite of your 
great experience, I know New Zealand better than 
you, and I think that had the House followed your 
recommendation they would have taken any thing 
but a rational view of the subject. 

It cannot be questioned that it is at least much for 
the benefit of our children to emigrate to a rising 
country. To say that colonies sometimes fail, and 
individuals often, is simply to say that they are 
governed by human agency, and that men are men. 
It only serves as a warning, that emigrants should be 
careful to what colony they go, and how they act 
when there. Whether emigrating would add to the 
pleasures of one's own life depends on the position 
and feelings of the emigrant. On this point people 
should be very careful. They should not allow 
themselves to be carried away by Utopian schemes; 
they should discard theories and weigh facts; and 
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above all, endeavour to arrive at correct conclusions 
as to whether they themselves are adapted for the 
work. If they go, and are not, they are miserable 
people, and a nuisance in the colony. What satisfac- 
tion is it to themselves, or to any one else to grumble 
loudly that they have been deceived; that Saunders’ 
Magazine published an account of the colony, 
placing its advantages before the public, in term 
more strong than true? That account was prefaced 
by the statement; that it was but the opinion of an 
individual, and an opinion of no great value in itself. 
I have written warmly, because I have written as I 
feel. 

I have two objects. To direct attention to the 
colony, and to lay before the public a plan which 
appears to me not only practicable, but of easy 
accomplishment. Yet it may be a vision - a dream. I 
hold peculiar opinions founded on my own feelings. I 
think there is no position in India worth a diseased 
liver. I like society divested of many of the artificial 
trappings that hang with such a weight on it in 
England; and I prefer earning my bread by the sweat 
of my brow, produced by manual labour, not by the 
excessive heat of a climate opposed to European life. 
It may be asked, - Then why don't you go to this 
country at once? I answer, I am like the fat boy in 
Pickwick. "fond of my wittles," and I do not like 
placing myself in a position where I may get none. 
Some men think food is the spontaneous growth of a 
colony, and that emigration is quite sufficient to 
ensure them abundance, and this is one of the 
causes of disappointment. They land in the colony 
without a rap, without a trade, or with one utterly 
useless there, and have to take to digging, sowing, or 
herding cattle. Men should be careful how they 
emigrate with too little means, more particularly 
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gentlemen. They may take it as a general rule, that 
money is only to be made by money, and if once 
their capital is gone, they are done for. Many men 
emigrated under the auspices of the New Zealand 
Company, in the most reckless way, well knowing 
that in England a farmer, as a general rule should 
have a capital of five pounds an acre, when he takes 
a farm. They purchased two and three hundred 
acres of wasteland, and started with a capital of one 
hundred pounds to cultivate them. That men guilty 
of such folly should fail is not surprising, but that 
any should succeed, is, - and is, a strong proof of the 
extraordinary generosity of the country - if I may use 
such a term. What I mean by generosity, is a soil 
that gives a great return for little labour and where 
cattle and sheep multiply without expense or trouble, 
on the part of the owners. I remember meeting a 
German at Akeroa, who said: "Eight years ago I 
landed here like a wild beast, with half a crown in 
my pocket - (rather absurd, certainly - a wild beast 
with half a crown in its pocket) now," continued the 
German, "I possess property worth £2,000." This, 
though slightly exaggerated in the main, was true: 
but the surprising fact was, that the German was a 
drunkard. He worked hard when the fit was on him, 
but he drank harder when that fit came; literally and 
truly, he drank till all was blur, as far as his 
personal appearance was concerned. No Saturday 
night's affair, but bouts of a week's duration; nor 
was he the only instance of success in spite of a 
habit that would have been fatal to it in any other 
country. 

Putting feelings out of the question, it cannot be 
doubted that men of small means improve their 
social condition by emigrating to a rising and 
successful colony. Even without exertion, property 
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yearly improves in value. There are many ways of 
investing money so as to secure a high rate of 
interest, and all depends on the colonist himself. 
Business is not the mystery it is in England; every 
thing lies before one for his own judgment. At home 
men consult attorneys or men of business, about 
affairs it requires study to comprehend, and 
following their advice, invest their money they 
scarcely know how; or not wishing to do so - in that 
excellent security the Funds - secure at least, to give 
them the smallest possible return. 

The true and only test, by which the prosperity of 
a colony may be judged, is by calculating the 
amount it can export. For its future greatness it 
must possess some resources which may eventually 
be developed; for its present prosperity, it must 
possess some means of at once creating an export. 
That point being settled, then one may turn to the 
climate of the country, its natural features, the 
Government, its society, and the plan of its 
foundation. He who wishes to colonize is indeed 
lucky if he can find a country, which in all these 
respects will answer. It is a common thing for people 
writing letters of advice from New Zealand to their 
friends, to recommend the different settlements for 
different pursuits. Go to Wellington, they say, for 
any mercantile business; New Plymouth, or Nelson, 
for agriculture. Otago or Canterbury for 
stock-keeping; and Auckland for a Government 
situation, (heaven save the mark!) but all this 
appears to me absurd: the simple advice is, go to the 
settlement that can produce the greatest export - no 
matter what your pursuit. What makes a thriving 
mercantile town? A good harbour or an export? A 
ship will anchor in an open roadstead as at Madras 
for a cargo; but she will not anchor in a safe and 
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capacious bay, for the mere pleasure of anchoring 
there. Ships and mercantile establishments are the 
signs of a thriving sea-port town which is created by 
an export; towns create a demand for agricultural 
produce, which can no where be so well produced as 
in the neighbourhood of the towns provided the land 
be good; - therefore all these pursuits are summed 
up in one word - export. 

In point of export there can be no doubt about 
Canterbury, but the high price of land is considered 
a great drawback to the settlement. To a person 
thinking of settling there, there are two points to 
consider; first, whether the benefits derived from the 
expenditure of the land fund are equal to the price 
paid for the land; and then, whether he should buy 
land at all. There is no necessity for purchasing land. 
No Australian would think of doing so, though many 
settle on the plains. But the class I address have 
different feelings to the Australians. That class will 
agree with the very talented agent of the Association, 
J.R. Godby, Esq. In addressing a meeting, assembled 
to co-operate with the Anti-Transportation 
Australian League, he said - "In colonizing this 
country, the people of Canterbury professed to have 
been actuated by something more than the ordinary 
motive of bettering their material condition. They 
professed to have had in view the foundation of a 
polity based on the principles of religion and 
morality, the production, so far as was possible, of a 
facsimile of England, and the transmission to their 
children of such institutions and such influences as 
would guard them against the prevalent vices of 
modern colonizations. With this view they had 
devoted a considerable portion of their land fund to 
the purpose of religious education; in conformity 
with the same view, too, they had striven, and would 
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continue until they were successful, to strive after 
the attainment of that civil freedom which had of late 
years been denied to British colonists. For these 
great and worthy objects they had made no small 
efforts and sacrifices, for they knew that without 
them material prosperity was not worth having. They 
held - and this colony was intended as a testimony 
before the world, of their holding - that man was not 
made to live by bread alone; that he was not sent 
into the world primarily for the purpose of melting 
tallow, or growing wool, but that all these secular 
and transitory objects ought to be subordinate and 
subservient to the great end of cultivating his 
immaterial and immortal nature." I consider these to 
be great and true principles worthy of a colony of 
gentlemen. If I may judge from the conversation and 
actions of many an Australian squatter, I would say 
that he did hold, that man was sent into the world to 
boil down sheep, and grow wool. He is therefore 
much inclined to sneer at the Association and at the 
"Canterbury pilgrims" as he calls then at the same 
time that he congratulates himself on his practical 
sense and worldly knowledge; but he forgets that his 
experience has been gained in the bush, not in the 
world, and that sheep and cattle are not men. I know 
no one less adapted to judge of the great mass of 
society, than a man who has spent a considerable 
portion of his life in the bush. His experience of a 
new country may be great and he may hit with 
unerring instinct on what will pay, but his actions 
furnish no rule for gentlemen about to make the 
colony their home. Officers of the Indian armies 
about to retire, and intending with their families to 
settle in a colony, would go with the primary 
consideration of building them houses on their own 
land in a pleasant country, and in a good climate, 
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surrounded by a new society, and that they might 
there better their material condition at the same 
time that they did not neglect their immaterial 
welfare. There are few of the men I address who 
would willingly place themselves away from the 
influence of the Church in which they were bred, 
and the rising generation would make sacrifices to 
surround themselves with those influences; for I 
believe, however great a sinner any one of us may be, 
we all look forward to the time when we shall be 
better men. I do not pretend to say that these are 
correct ideas of religion; I do not speak of what 
should be the case, but I speak of what is the case. 
Now all this they can certainly get at Canterbury, 
but they must pay for it; and the question presents 
itself, can they not get it cheaper in one of the other 
settlements? It would be invidious and wrong to 
draw comparisons between the settlements, when I 
know so little of the others. I can say this, that no 
one will go far wrong in emigrating to any one of 
them. But that overthrows the plan I wish so 
anxiously to urge, that the entire emigration from 
this country be directed to one spot. 

The Australian squatters, who are unquestionably 
good judges, declare these plains to be the best 
country now open to men of small capital, but they 
mean for stock keeping, not for purchasing land to 
cultivate. I have endeavoured to show that the land 
around Christ Church is worth the money asked for 
it; that is it will give a good return for the 
expenditure and labour employed in cultivating it, 
though not so great as that employed in 
stock-keeping. Therefore men who look to return 
alone take to stock-keeping which gives the greater 
return. But as the object of officers is to settle on 
their own land and cultivate it, having the 
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refinements and conveniences of good _ society 
around them, they certainly should buy land; and if 
their capital be sufficient, there is no reason why 
they should not enjoy the benefit of stock-keeping 
too. This is the plan adopted by wealthy colonists: 
they purchase land and settle on it, take a run and 
stock it, and put their sheep under the charge of 
trusty shepherds, and ride down occasionally to look 
after it. The runs within fifty miles of Christ Church 
will now be taken up, and in a short time there will 
be more vacant within a hundred; but people must 
not judge of distance in a country like New Zealand, 
by their Indian feelings. A yearly income of £250, 
and a capital of three thousand, would enable its 
possessor to purchase land and start a sheep run, 
and if he was not too anxious to make himself 
comfortable at starting, he would soon be very well 
off. A gentleman so circumstanced will see that if he 
spent £1,000 in building his house, he would 
commit a most inexcusable folly; that is, he would 
sink one-third of his capital for the mere benefit of a 
temporary accommodation. This will be seen far 
better than I can shew it when one arrives in the 
colony; but I bring it forward here, as I would 
earnestly impress on one and all the fact, that they 
must submit to much temporary inconvenience to 
gain a great end. And if they are not prepared to do 
so, and do so cheerfully, I would as earnestly 
recommend them not to emigrate. More harm is 
done by a gentleman of weight and standing going to 
a colony under false impressions, and then declaring 
himself to be deceived, than can well be imagined. It 
unsettles the minds of many who would otherwise be 
contented with their new home; that longing of all 
men who have never been away from their native 
land before, steals over them with a force it requires 
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determination to combat. Imagination glides in, and 
pictures of their birth-place rise before them; there 
are the familiar spots, the dear old friends, and the 
warm greeting of a welcome back. The blank future, 
the miseries and starvation of England, form no part 
of the delusive vision their evil genius conjures up. 
What before they fled from in despair now returns in 
glowing colours. If any man gives way to these 
feelings, he is doomed to the most bitter 
disappointment, and most probably to ruin. And if 
he be not well enough off to return to experience the 
certain disappointment that must follow, he remains 
in the colony but not of it, a thing of growls and 
discontent - a misery to himself, a nuisance to his 
neighbours. Now this is a pretty tone to creep into a 
colony; yet if 'gentlemen will emigrate who are not 
adapted for emigration, it surely tends to such a 
result. When a man has an income, he need not be 
afraid of going on his capital, - that source of ruin to 
many when they exceed their capital, and have 
nothing to meet their engagements, or live on till the 
returns come in, and are forced to sell at a ruinous 
loss. It would be absurd in me to give details of what 
a gentleman landing in the colony with such means, 
should or could do. The question is whether they will 
go. When there, they can judge far better than I can 
tell them. All I can say is, they would be very well off 
in the colony. Such families are hailed with joy. 
Every lady of this stamp is looked on as a great 
acquisition; and every child, as a pledge of a well 
brought up young colonist. The officer himself, as a 
general rule, is a man who has seen much of the 
world - a man of education and liberal ideas; and so 
the colonists see in him, one who will aid in 
developing the resources of the country; one who will 
encourage good institutions and set a good example; 
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one who knows his rights and how to defend them; 
one well able to resist oppression and afford a surety 
of good government. It is for men so circumstanced 
more than any others, that the plan of the 
Association has been drawn out; and settlers see 
with delight this class avail themselves of it. To them 
it insures the success of their scheme as it insures 
the success of the colony. I think that nothing could 
tend so soon and surely to the success of that 
scheme, as an emigration from India to the colony. 
Indians are the very men to appreciate the 
advantages held out by the Association, and to think 
them worth paying for. They have just the capital 
required to secure their own success, and to develop 
the resources of the country; and they are men to 
hold up and give a tone to the society. That society is 
good, now; but if many go from this country, it will 
unquestionably be the best on Australasian ground. 
Unmarried men leaving India, with from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand pounds, have no choice 
but to face the solitude of the plains. If they wish to 
do well, with them it must be a struggle for two or 
three years; but their success is certain if they give 
way to no extravagance at starting, and act with 
common sense. The rapid increase of stock will soon 
carry them safely through all difficulties. and the 
success that follows is worth the ordeal. But let 
them not deceive themselves. There is no royal road 
to fortune, or even to an independent income. The 
result, although nearly certain, is to be gained only 
by self-denial and determination. Most men shrink 
from this lonely life, and few can endure the want of 
comforts which must be their portion at starting. 
Then let any who think of such a life, calmly~ decide, 
and not rush blindly to the colony to find, when too 
late, that they are unfitted for the task they have 
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undertaken. Let them not forget that advice on such 
a subject is folly; for the question must be decided 
only by their own feelings and natural disposition. 
For my part, I have no hesitation in saying that, 
were I commencing life, and could I be landed in the 
colony with £1,500 in my pocket, I would not accept 
a commission in either the Royal or Indian services 
to make soldiering my profession. I do not mean, if 
secure of a good staff appointment on landing in 
India, because then I would arrive at the same end, 
by easier means: with this difference, that the 
climate of India tells on the constitution, whilst that 
of New Zealand secures good health. What the value 
of that difference may be, let every one judge for 
himself; but that it has strongly influenced me in 
coming to the conclusions I have, and writing as I do, 
I dare say my readers will have little difficulty in 
believing. That the noble profession of arms should 
be brought into comparison with herding cattle, will 
no doubt shock many people; nor is it the first time I 
have committed this faux pas, and been snubbed for 
it. But I hold that the nobler mission by far, is that 
of the colonist, and on that point Iam prepared to do 
battle. Englishmen are too apt to judge the worth of 
a thing by the trouble they are at in securing it. A 
commission derives more than half its value, from 
the fact that there is some difficulty in getting it. 
Society throws a gay cloak over a soldier, which is a 
passport everywhere. Few divest themselves without 
a sigh of this covering, no matter what their rank, or 
how sick they may be of inspecting bread and meat, 
and being treated like a school boy. But after all, this 
passport, to a poor man at least, is a shadow - for 
what is the use of it, if your poverty prevents your 
going any where? If a man is tied down to a country 
he detests, and sticks to the Army, under a feeling of 
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that sort; he is not only sacrificing a substance for a 
shadow, but he is wasting his existence. I do declare 
I think there can be no greater waste of life than that 
of men during the hot season, here in a cantonment. 
And what is it during the other six months? Why 
drill, drill, drill! I have said sufficient to make my 
readers suppose at least that I am, what is 
commonly called, "a hard bargain," but the fact is, a 
fellow becomes bilious in this country; and he must 
have a growl now and then, to enable him to get on 
with tolerable temper. 

It is a dangerous thing however starting a youth 
fresh from school to a colony, with a large sum of 
money in his pocket to make his way in the world; 
he shrinks from going into exile to live like a hermit, 
and hangs on in the town; he gets into a bad set. 
Every day to get away becomes more difficult, and he 
eventually finds he has spent his money, and 
acquired nothing but the low habits of colonial 
dissipation. Even should he not dissipate, the 
chances are he will remain in the town, and fritter 
away his means. The Association were well aware 
what a risk these young men ran, and in planning 
the colonial College they have made the following 
provisions. "The upper department of the College will 
be open to young men, from the ages of sixteen to 
twenty-one. They will be required to reside within 
the College; or if elsewhere, then only with the 
special licence of the Warden. It is intended to 
assimilate the system and discipline as nearly as 
possible to the Colleges in this country. (England) as 
regards dress, &c. Attendance at morning and even- 
ing service in the College chapel will be enforced. The 
scale of fees, which it is at present proposed to 
require, will be hereafter settled." 
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Besides providing in the manner stated for the 
class of students for whose use the College is 
specially designed, the Association have from the 
following reasons determined somewhat to extend 
their original plan. Amongst the many applicants for 
information as to the Canterbury settlement, 
perhaps the most numerous class has consisted of 
parents and guardians of the higher ranks, wishing 
to provide a colonial career for their sons, instead of 
preparing them for professions at home. Their 
general object has been to purchase land for the 
future benefit of the parties on whose behalf they 
enquired, but who were as yet too young to be 
entrusted with its management. In many instances 
the young men themselves appeared to present, as 
regarded character and ability, the fairest promise of 
colonial success. Their education, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, had been in general completed; 
and (being about to enter upon their future career of 
life) partly from a sense of the difficulties arising 
from universal competition in this country, and 
partly from natural taste, they have preferred the 
prospect of colonial life offered by the Canterbury 
settlement, to the pursuit of professions at home. It 
has, however, been invariably felt in such cases, that 
in order to obtain the success of a young colonist, it 
is essential to him to go through a course of 
practical instruction, not merely in the particular art 
or occupation for which he is destined, but in the 
general ways and habits of colonial life; a thing 
impossible, except in the colony itself. But an 
obstacle has hitherto presented itself, in the 
difficulty of providing for the care of the youth in the 
colony, for his education there, and for the 
guardianship of his property during his pupillary 
state. The Association have been anxious to remove 
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this difficulty, as far as in them lies; not merely for 
the class it immediately affects, but with a view to 
the larger interest of the colony itself; believing as 
they do, that in no respect could they consult better 
for its future prosperity than by planting there a 
rising generation of men qualified in point of 
character, family, and property; to take a lead in the 
administration of its affairs. In offering to assume, in 
a qualified sense, the office of guardians to youths, 
who may, under the circumstances mentioned, be 
entrusted to their charge, the Association will as far 
as in them lies, discharge the duties they undertake; 
and will provide the best means in their power for its 
proper fulfilment. With this object, they intend to 
form a distinct department in the College for their 
reception; and they will make all necessary 
arrangements with those under whose government 
the College will be placed, for giving full effect to 
their views. The Warden of the College will, by these 
arrangements, represent the Association in the 
colony, as the guardian of a youth committed to 
their charge; the young man himself will be subject 
to the ordinary discipline of the College, and will be 
at liberty to pursue and complete his education, in 
the particular branch that may be suited to his 
future pursuits in life. The circumstances and views 
of these colonial wards will be various; depending on 
differences of age, health, advancement in education, 
and future prospects; and not unfrequently the 
object may be to secure for them the benefit of a well 
regulated home, rather than to complete their 
education. The Association are deeply sensible of the 
importance to a young man, especially in a colony at 
so great a distance from his natural home, and his 
own friends; of surrounding him with those 
wholesome influences which can only be supplied by 
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the refinements of good society, and especially of 
good female society. They cannot obviously do more 
than express, in a general way, their strong sense of 
the importance of this element for the right 
formation of character in early life; and their anxiety 
to supply it, as far as circumstances will admit; 
though it is obvious that much must depend on the 
tastes, habits, and manners’ of individuals 
themselves. The Association will, however, 
undertake to ensure the hearty sympathy and 
co-operation of the future Warden of the College; and 
through him they have no doubt of being able satis- 
factorily to accomplish their object. The Association 
will also take on themselves, so far as they can, the 
guardianship of the property of these colonial wards. 
They are indeed precluded, by their constitution, 
from undertaking more than a moral responsibility 
in this respect; but in directing attention to the fact, 
they wish it to be understood, that this important 
trust is undertaken by them with a full 
consciousness of its weight, and with a 
determination to fulfil it to the utmost of their power. 
They will appoint the best qualified person whom 
they can select in the colony to choose and manage 
their wards' land during the state of wardship; and 
through their responsible office, they will take care 
that the land shall be turned to the best account, 
either by letting or otherwise. Any rent or profit that 
may accrue, shall be received and applied for the 
benefit of the parties interested; in any way in which 
the parents or guardians may think best. As it is 
obvious that the success of such a plan must 
depend very greatly on the individual character and 
habits of the wards themselves, the Association will 
exercise great caution in admitting them to its 
privileges. It will be their especial aim to guard 
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against the introduction into a society (which to 
answer its true end must be in a degree select) of 
young men of ill regulated minds, or whose tastes or 
habits may be an inducement to their friends at 
home to rid themselves of a troublesome charge. It 
will also be the object to discourage, as much as 
possible, young men, whose characters or abilities 
may, from nearly spoiling or natural feebleness, 
appear unlikely to qualify them for a successful 
colonial life. The number will be necessarily limited, 
and will not at present exceed ten. The age of 
admission will be from fourteen to eighteen, though 
after admission they may remain till the proper time 
for entering upon an independent course of life. The 
charge will be at the rate of £100 per annum. 

If any regular communication be established 
between India and an Australian port this College 
will be of great advantage, if the people here choose 
to make use of it. It will be established on a grand 
basis, under the direction of Clergymen of the 
Church of England, who have taken high degrees at 
Oxford and Cambridge. In a new country, the boys 
will see the formation of society, and _ the 
development of the resources of the land. They will 
see science applied to that development, and be able 
to appreciate the utility of it. Whereas in England, 
the magnitude and multitude of the works that exist, 
and that are constantly going on, which make her a 
wonder amongst the nations, are looked upon by her 
own sons, who have been brought up amongst them, 
as a matter of course; and even the full value of the 
highway is not understood, because the want of it 
has never been felt. Many lessons will he taught, 
useful in colonial life, and which can do no harm in 
any other. They will turn out fit for any profession, 
but with an invaluable education, if intended for the 
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colonies. Whilst being thus brought up, they are 
living in a country, the charm of whose unequalled 
climate remains after years of absence. Thus the 
principal attraction of the country will be 
remembered by these boys when scattered over the 
world, and will bring many back to seek a final home 
in the land in which they were educated. 

It is amusing to see the bugbear Indians 
sometimes make of a colony; confounding New 
Zealand with Botany Bay, and both with the back 
woods of America. What pleasant pictures they 
conjure up, of the solitary forest, the log huts, and 
the black stumps that cover the clearings! There, in 
their mind's eye, they behold delicate females in 
contact with rude savages. How different is the 
smiling plain of Canterbury, the glorious scenery, 
and the exquisite climate! 

The land is certainly new and rude, and the 
houses are small, and made of wood; but a lady's 
hand can turn ae barn into a_ drawing 
room, - aye, - and find pleasure in doing it too. She 
can receive her visitors there as well as in a palace in 
Calcutta; for she is a lady in the small room as well 
as in the large one, and a more agreeable lady too, 
for she is in better health, and looking better. I 
cannot understand the feeling that induces ladies to 
come so readily to India, and still think it such 
hardship to go to a colony like New Zealand. They 
cannot surely be caught by such phrases as 
"oriental magnificence" or "eastern luxury," things 
which exist only in the imagination of eastern writers, 
or are so hidden amongst a favoured few, that the 
many see nothing of them. Luxury does not consist 
of the houses in which we live, which are often badly 
furnished thatched cottages; nor in the dinners we 
eat; for certainly a mess here is no improvement on 
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the same mess in England or the colonies. Nor can it 
be in the salaaming servants, who do so little else. I 
believe the luxury of India consists in bringing a 
man to such a state, that a bottle of iced beer is a 
heavenly treat; but ladies will not acknowledge 
this - then in what lies the attraction to them? 
Surely not in a ball room, where they languidly 
dance the polka, bored by men in red, green, blue, 
and all the colours of the rainbow. The attraction 
does not, cannot be, in the society of a cantonment, 
than which nothing that is not absolutely vulgar, 
can be worse. Do not misunderstand me; the society 
analyzed is good, the individual members are ladies 
and gentlemen, but the whole is a professional 
society shut out from the influences of the world, 
with nothing to give a different turn to the thoughts. 
All that one sees and hears is shop; and when the 
ladies begin to talk shop too, then it is time to fly the 
country in despair, or give up the ghost. The climate 
of India is fatal to the beauty of women; it is ruin to 
the health of their children. One thinks that this 
would be of primary consideration with the sex, the 
two great reviving springs of their existence; but no, 
they dread the barbarians of a colony more. 
Barbarians indeed! In my humble opinion the society 
of Canterbury is better than that of any cantonment 
in India, though as I before observed, every lady 
from this country would be a great addition to that 
society. I think that society better, because it is 
surrounded by English influences, and in a country 
similar to England. Ladies there do not sit in dark 
rooms, and go out like owls at night. The society is 
small, but its perpetual move brings lots of subjects 
on the tapis, and gives a great deal to do. The busy 
bustle of this, compared with the dead flat of 
Indian-life, is like a running stream by a stagnant 
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pool. It is amusing to read the Lyttelton Times, a 
paper that started with the colony - and in itself a 
proof of the excellent tone of public feeling - for no 
one will now deny that that tone is best judged by 
the spirit of the press. It is amusing to skim over the 
advertisement columns, and the weekly news. The 
cricket match between such and such, and so and 
so, will come off, &c.; in such a house public 
meetings will be held, to take into consideration, &c. 
&c.; the bachelors of Canterbury will give a ball at 
the Mitre Hotel; a ploughing match will take place; 
the clipper Wave challenges any boat in the harbour, 
&c. In the weekly news you are told that a meeting 
was held at the Golden Fleece, Christ Church, to 
elect a committee, and raise subscriptions for a 
Jockey Club, E.J. Wakefield, Esq. in the chair. You 
are then informed that the meeting proceeded to 
mark out the race course. The public is requested to 
remember that all who love plants and flowers may 
assemble to form a botanical garden; and you are 
told not to forget that the Bishop of New Zealand will 
preach in aid of such a mission. In fact, glancing at 
the advertisements, one can scarcely help thinking it 
is an English paper. Every thing is complete from 
"Bricks! Bricks! Bricks!" to "Mrs. So and So has the 
honour to announce she has commenced business 
as a milliner and dress maker; and as she has 
studied in some first rate Parisian Establishment, 
she hopes," &c. &c. It must be remembered that the 
people have a week to do all this, or one would think 
that they did nothing but attend public meetings, 
balls, and public dinners. The fact is, the climate 
excites to action, and the place gives scope to one's 
energies. A man sleeps on some scheme, and rises to 
put it in execution; the brains of the people are 
constantly at work, and the result is seen at the 
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public meetings, in the plans proposed, from the 
most sound to the most absurd. 

What strikes one as strange in all this is, that the 
colony has but celebrated its first birthday; it is a 
young colt; if not strong, at any rate frolicsome and 
fast, and singularly like its well-bred sire. Ladies will 
not there find themselves out of the world, but in it; 
they need not fear the great unwashed; on the 
contrary, they will find the young men as anxious to 
stand well in their good graces, as in any part of the 
world; and is it nothing to feel the colour again 
mantle in their cheeks; to see the pale faces of their 
children change to the clear red and white of 
England, and the air of lassitude give place to the 
playful gaiety becoming their age? 

On landing at Lyttelton, people who reflect and 
judge results from causes, will be astonished at the 
progress made in forming the town. The streets are 
broad and well marked out; considerable efforts have 
been made to level them, but there are great 
difficulties in the way: those running back, that is, 
up the hill, will always be steep and there are 
ravines by which some of them must be shaped. 

Up one of these ravines, years hence, a street will 
run, crossed as at Edinburgh, by a viaduct. In those 
days, the town will be a picturesque object, formed 
in terraces on the hill. Strangers will find a 
favourable contrast in its confined and quaint 
irregularity, with the level and open town of Christ 
Church, when batteries frown on the promontories 
of the harbour - thank God, the only fortification 
ever required for Canterbury - and a light house 
rises below. When houses are built in the valleys, 
and trees and gardens grow up around them, and 
plateaux are cut out of the hillside, and houses 
placed thereon, and when Lyttelton will have risen to 
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greater importance; then the wild beauty of this 
harbour will stand out in stronger light by the 
contrast of civilization, and it will combine the 
romantic beauty of a highland bay, with the bustle of 
a mercantile port. My readers must not suppose that 
I am drawing on my imagination for fortifications. I 
am writing of all but a reality - a thing actually in 
rapid progress. If you saw the foundation of a palace, 
and saw it rising up; if you saw the plan and knew 
that the builders had means to finish it; you would 
be justified in speaking of that place as a thing 
shortly to be accomplished. The little wooden houses 
of Canterbury, and the "fixtures," as the Yankees say, 
are not very sumptuous places of abode; but they do 
well as the first covering. No doubt, when people 
grow richer, they will be replaced by stone buildings; 
there are plenty of quarries around Lyttelton of a red 
freestone, soft at first, but becoming harder, when 
exposed to the air; and there is a white stone on 
Quail Island, opposite the town. The Jail is the only 
stone building, though the expense of stone, I believe, 
is not much greater than wood. There is a prejudice 
against stone buildings, because Wellington was 
shaken to pieces by an earthquake. But a violent 
earthquake is an affair of centuries. The Portuguese 
might as well object to live in stone houses, because 
Lisbon was once destroyed, or a West Indian refuse 
to enter a brick house, because they have so 
frequently suffered. One of the make-shifts is a 
simple structure, being like the roof of a high-peaked 
house placed on the ground. It is called a "V hut," 
because, I presume, it is like that letter, inverted; 
but it does very well for a bachelor to start with. 

It should not be forgotten by those who follow me 
in the description I have endeavoured to give of this 
colony, that last December twelve months, the first 
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body landed there on a soil that had scarcely ever 
before received the print of human foot, and that 
now upwards of four thousand people are there 
assembled. That these people are under cover, that 
they have their churches, their schools, their shops, 
their hotels, their newspaper; and that the same 
institutions as they were accustomed to in their 
native land, are rising around them; and that all 
provisions and necessaries Of all sorts have been 
little dearer there than in the older settlements of 
New Zealand. In this we have practical work: no 
theories, but their consequences; one would think 
that this striking proof that some wise heads 
directed movements attended with such results, 
would convince all who saw it, that the scheme was 
good, and well managed: but all do not see it; the 
generality of men require things to be pointed out to 
them, and not one in a score ever gave the subject a 
thought. It becomes an affair of theirs only when 
they find themselves starving, but many of the 
readers of this Magazine have seen the difficulty of 
transporting and supporting large bodies of men ina 
country from which they could draw no supplies. 
And I am very certain that the Hon'ble John could 
tell some doleful tales about the cost. 

This certainly is the best proof that the scheme is 
good, and well managed, though I do not hesitate in 
saying, that beautiful as these theories are, some of 
them are impracticable; for instance, I do not 
consider it possible to carry out to a new country, 
and keep in their places a complete section of 
English society. A new country admits .but of two 
classes, the capitalist who employs labour, and the 
labourer who works for the _ capitalist; the 
store-keepers and shopkeepers may be considered 
as a neutral class: at first all other classes must 
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verge into these two. It is in vain to bring out doctors, 
lawyers, clerks, &c.; if they have no money, they 
must take to digging, sowing, or herding cattle. it 
must be the case, that a great scheme to carry outa 
great experiment cannot be correct in every detail, 
but the Canterbury people should be well satisfied 
with the way in which it has worked, and give all due 
credit to its authors. The necessity for economy and 
working for one's self, grates rather on the feelings of 
men not accustomed to that style of thing; the 
familiarity of people, and the greater equality of 
classes, are felt disagreeably at starting; but these 
feelings soon wear away. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, I believe Englishmen to be good judges 
of a gentleman; they soon find a man out, and value 
him accordingly. One of the first effects a country 
like this has on the character of an English peasant, 
is to bring out that honest bluffness and 
independence, so characteristic of England's Yeomen 
in the olden times. He feels his value: the world is all 
before him; he roves where he lists: the country 
before him, rising in dense forest, or extending in 
open plain, is there to be subdued by him; he sees 
and knows his mission. Is not this man standing 
alone in the solitary wilderness, a more noble object 
than an individual in the ant-hill of London life, and 
do his thoughts not naturally turn to more noble 
subjects? As an English peasant jogs on the Queen’s 
highway, in his densely peopled, and highly civilized 
home, he feels he was made for the land, not, the 
land for him; and this is practically illustrated if he 
goes off the common thorough-fare, when he finds a 
game-keeper has him by the throat, or he has put 
his foot in a man-trap. The squatter, as he rides over 
the wide grassy plains of Australia, feels that he is 
lord of all he surveys: he comes in contact with the 
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prowling aboriginal, to see his immeasurable 
superiority, and he has such confidence given him 
by experience, that he is equal to any emergency in 
which he may be placed. This imparts to his 
character a certain nobleness, seen in his bearing, 
but hard to describe: a feeling which tells you what a 
dangerous foe he would be in war, requiring but a 
little discipline to ride down whole legions of the 
Croats of Austria, or the Cossacks of Russia. The 
universal spirit of independence is one of the glories 
of a colony; the spirit that says, a fair day's work is 
worth a fair day's wages; that he receives no favour 
who is employed to work by another man; in short, 
that a labourer is worthy of his hire. From such men 
one may expect a hearty greeting, but one need not 
expect them to go through any cringing ceremony. 
And yet I have seen them touch their hats, to men 
dressed no better than themselves, and engaged in 
digging in the fields. I have often been indebted to 
their hospitality, and it has always been given in a 
charming way, - in that manner that tells one, "you 
cannot pay money for this." They who hint that the 
English are not a hospitable people, know little of 
their true character. This character cannot be seen 
in England, where a traveller has every facility for 
being comfortably lodged, and quickly posted on his 
road; but take the same people in the colonies. The 
hospitality of the old settlers on the Peninsula, and 
many of the new ones too, to the newcomers, 
equalled any thing I ever read of. The succession of 
guests would have worn out the patience, and 
exhausted the finances, of any tribe of wandering 
Arabs. From Lyttelton to Akeroa, there was a 
constant stream of visitors, who toiled over the 
rough hills of the Peninsula and through the dense 
forest, - the Maori war-path ever leading over the 
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highest peaks, and through the thickest jungle. 
Exhausted and worn out, they arrived in the valleys 
to enter the first house, scarcely knowing whose 
guests they were, and the host not having the most 
distant idea whom he was entertaining. They not 
only submitted cheerfully to have their houses made 
thorough-fares, through which every one passed who 
took that road, but they submitted as cheerfully to 
the high tax required to feed this multitude, 
provisions, too, being at a famine price, on account 
of the discovery of the gold mines in Australia. When 
the travellers continued their journey, they were 
invited to make the same house their halting place 
on their return. Often was this invitation given to 
men who had taken advantage of their kindness, 
only to be comfortably put up for three or four days. 
Now this is what I call hospitality: something more 
than entertaining with kindness your friends, to pay 
a high price, that neither yourself nor your house- 
hold should have rest nor privacy. It came to be 
looked on as a matter of course, and people fresh 
from England, who could _ scarcely reconcile 
themselves to such an inroad, put on their armour 
of brass, and entered with the war cry. "It's the 
custom of the country." 

Nearly all the Maories of the Canterbury district, 
amounting perhaps to two hundred, are grouped in 
the bays of the Peninsula, and the reserves of land 
are there marked off for them. They are amusing 
beggars; it matters not who they meet, man, woman, 
or child; they invariably ask for tobacco, as if a 
settler was a roll pigtail, and had only to unwind 
himself. They are Jews to make bargains, valuing 
their labour and their goods equally high. They are, 
without any exception, the most interesting savages 
on the face of the earth; and the extraordinary fact 
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will soon stand on record of the grandfathers being 
systematic cannibals, and the grandchildren taking 
their place in society on equal terms with, and 
amalgamating with, the most highly civilized people 
in the world. That the cannibal himself is capable of 
a high civilization is now placed beyond dispute. If 
the proof was not too clear to be disputed the world 
would be slow to believe that the tutored savage, 
who had dined on rats, men, and horses, could, after 
a few years training, be made fit to sit at the council 
of Kings. It would more readily be believed that the 
gay and frolicsome Maori girl, could be tamed down 
to enter a ballroom with grace and elegantly go 
through the movements of a quadrille. 

The tone of a large portion of the society of a 
colony, founded even like Canterbury, is quickly 
caught up from Australians, and that is summed up 
in one word, 'pice.' I believe the tendency of a colony 
is to turn Englishmen into Yankees. The rush after 
the means of existence, absorbs all questions in the 
one great one - "How will it pay?" and when this 
becomes the only principle of action, all other 
questions turn into vanity and empty air. It is this 
feeling the Association have made the great effort to 
counteract, with what success time only can tell. I 
know when I was in the colony, there was a 
tendency on the part of a certain class, to ridicule 
the theories of the Association. These were very wise 
men; "they were the men who understood the value 
of £; s. d.; they were men of the world, and were not 
to be humbugged out of their money; they had been 
years in the colonies and knew what they were, 
better than those People in England, who set 
themselves up to found a colony, though they had 
never seen one." Yes, they were very wise, but wise 
only in their own conceit; and the basis of all their 
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arguments was most ridiculously wrong. What is a 
colony? Answer me that, ye Canterbury grumblers 
and Australian wiseacres! An English colony is, in 
my opinion, but a section of an old society, drawing 
maintenance from a new land; that is, it is but a 
portion of the English people. Who knew these 
people best, a colonial squatter, or an English 
statesman? The experience of a colonist teaches him 
to know sheep; the experience of a statesman 
teaches him to know men: but as men form the 
colony - not sheep - it follows, that the statesman is 
the one who should make laws to regulate this 
society, not the colonist. 

The mistake they generally make, is, they think a 
colony is the ground colonized; that laws should be 
made for the ground, not the men, and that 
therefore men, who have not seen this ground, have 
no right to make laws for it. To a certain extent they 
are right: the colonists should make all local laws 
which in any way affect the land, but this is one of 
the very points the Association wish to secure for 
them. It has nothing to do with the theories on 
which the colony has been founded. Again, they 
suppose a colony is something new, and differing 
from the rest of the world, but it is not; human 
nature is the same there as elsewhere, - the same 
old hopes, the same old fears, the same tendency to 
crime, and the same feelings to be worked on for 
good, as those which affect their brethren at the 
Antipodes. Men should be careful then to strive and 
raise, not lower, the tone of feeling and thought; 
which can be done only by surrounding all, with 
those institutions and moral influences which, as 
experience has taught the English statesmen, have 
tended most to the benefit of their native land. If all 
questions are to be absorbed in the one question of 
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gain, it must clearly tend to demoralize the people; 
and is it wise to sink every thing in this one pursuit? 
No; it appears to me to be the one extreme of folly. 
The other extreme is presented by the lazy Spaniard, 
who lounges away his existence, hungry and ill-clad, 
though surrounded by every gift that Nature could 
bestow. It is, and always must be, the first object of 
the mass in all and every English colony, to make 
money, and I do not object to its being so; (I am 
discussing temporal, not spiritual maters;) on the 
contrary, I believe that a colony would stand a poor 
chance of succeeding, were it not strongly influenced 
by such a feeling; - a feeling which is the primary 
cause of the success of English colonies, and a key 
to the strange fact that they are the only modern 
people who have been able to create a great nation 
out of a wilderness. Other people, I confess may have 
the wish to make money, but the English know how. 
It is very proper that such a feeling should actuate 
the people, but it should not be the only feeling. 
When it becomes the sole object of a man's life, he 
loses half the enjoyments of existence, and he who 
deliberately swamps half his enjoyments, is a 
consummate ass, and must make a very great deal 
of money indeed to pay for being one. An old convict 
of Sydney heaped together a gigantic fortune, one of 
the greatest ever realized in the world. He carried 
home his mutton chop in a piece of paper, and his 
wife washed the steps of the hall door. I do not mean 
to say that had he and she striven to force 
themselves into grade of society at home, which they 
were quite unadapted for; and endeavoured to blind 
all to the bar sinister in their career, by vulgar glitter 
and glare, they would have been more happy; but I 
cannot see of what use their fortune was to them. It 
strikes me that men, who have only the object 
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looked to by this convict, and who sneer at the 
elegancies and refinements of life, instead of striving 
to make themselves capable of enjoying them; are by 
no means the wise men they would have it believed. 
A sheep will return as much wool for a man, whose 
object is to make himself an elegant and 
accomplished member of the society in which he 
moves, as for him who gloats over the prospect of 
return. I cannot see what a man gains then, by 
holding notions which would degrade the society of 
which he is a member, to something worse than the 
old whaling stations on the coast. When colonists 
came out to the country, full of the great mission 
they were to perform, though they may have held 
some ridiculous ideas, founded in ignorance of a new 
country, they were far wiser men than the people 
who ridiculed them. The only pity is, that this 
romance of feeling should dwindle and fade into thin 
air before the rude touch of these blockheads. It 
appears to me that that man is most blest, who 
being a practical man of business, can grasp all the 
advantages of the colony, and who yet retains that 
feeling which makes him look for an additional 
reward in the future. And he is better off who sees 
around him a high civilization, and appreciates it, 
than that person who looks alone to what he can 
grind out of whatever has the misfortune to belong 
to him. Why, such a fellow becomes only a 
wool-growing and tallow-boiling machine. He whose 
ideas rise no higher, is on a par with the sheep he 
clips, a man who has no knowledge of the world, a 
fellow to be pitied and despised; and yet such people 
can ridicule and condemn as a humbug, a cheat, 
and an absurdity, the scheme put forth by a great 
body of gentlemen engaged in a most philanthropic 
purpose. These men have been accustomed to live 
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much alone, or surrounded with shepherds and 
herdsmen; they are there cock of the walk, to use a 
common expression; finding their own resources 
sufficient for any situation in which they may be 
placed. they acquire an overweaning confidence in 
themselves, and give their opinions in that tone 
which admit of no dispute, they have never felt the 
want of the influences with which the Canterbury 
Association have endeavoured to surround their 
colonies; and as it is necessary to pay for these, they 
look upon the theories as humbug - a means to 
extract money from a gullible public. They cannot 
understand a body like the Canterbury Association 
taking a heavy responsibility, giving up much time, 
and going to great trouble, simply to do good; 
gaining nothing, but not so certain of not loosing. I 
have written thus fully on the opinions of a class; 
because men passing from this country to New 
Zealand must go via Australian ports, and they may 
hear such opinions expressed; but they should 
always bear in mind, that it is the speaker versus 
some of England's best statesmen. I remember that 
on entering Storm Bay, the harbour of Hobart Town, 
Van Dieman's Land, the Captain and myself went on 
shore. In a certain house we met a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, and an old sailor - we were 
direct from Lyttelton - therefore the colony came on 
the tapis. As I was on my road from the settlement, I 
was not supposed to have any interest in it, and so 
the Parson spoke freely. He declared the Association 
and the plan to be a humbug, said the pilgrims were 
unaccountable assess to give three pounds an acre 
for waste land, when they could get cleared land for 
one pound in Tasmania, (he condemned the latter 
country as strongly as he could, when he said so,) 
and he could not understand men colonizing a waste, 
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when such a civilized country as Van Dieman's Land 
was open to them. I listened quietly to this renegade 
to his faith, who declared it to be a humbug to found 
a colony, on the religion of which he was a minister. 
A fit person for a convict congregation! The lady of 
the house, with a woman's tact, saw he was putting 
his foot in it, and broke in with some remark about 
the great superiority of the class who had emigrated 
to Canterbury. The sailor now shoved in his oar, and 
I turned to listen to what he had to say. "New 
Zealand is all my eye," commenced the old salt. 
"There is no land to colonize there." - "Indeed," said I, 
"were you ever there?" - "Aye," said he, "all over it, 
there's nothing but wood and mountains." Here were 
opinions calculated to unsettle the mind of an 
unhappy individual on his road to the colony, 
supposing he did not know much about the 
settlement he was going to. The one a Clergyman of 
that religion on which this society was being built up, 
and the other a sailor who had seen the land - The 
Clergyman was probably retailing the opinion of 
some convict, and as for the tar - put not thy faith in 
sailors - they think they see much of the world, but 
they only see a world of water. The tar had probably 
coasted down the Middle Island, and come to the 
same conclusion that the old navigators who had not 
landed did - that it was a chaos of mountains anda 
region of perpetual winter. "Port Philip," continued 
he, "that is the colony to go to." I said nothing: it 
would have been useless - for people born in the 
colonies would have scouted my argument on the 
plea of their knowing so much better; but I know 
that there were many of the Port Philip people 
settling on the Canterbury plains. Such are the 
ill-digested opinions men give with confidence, 
knowing nothing of the subject, and in their 
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ignorance perverting facts. Englishmen, as a body, 
are a sad set for grumbling; they are never at a loss 
for a subject - no matter how ridiculous. It is the 
fault of the Association that the Harbour of Lyttelton 
is enclosed by its wall-like hills. Men who have not 
paid a sous, consider themselves justified in 
growling, because the road to Christ Church has not 
been completed, and all the difficulties of a new 
country are not smoothed away, so that they might 
have only to settle down - and live in plenty and ease. 
One exclaims, "I thought it never rained here - the 
Association said so;" how absurd; how could he 
account for the glorious vegetation of New Zealand? 
He should have colonized Scinde, where he would 
find a fertile soil, only requiring water and no rain; 
or perhaps the great desert of Sahara would do 
better - a very delightful country. 

Although there is plenty of direct communication 
from New Zealand to India, there is no direct 
communication from India thither. It is necessary to 
go therefore by way of Australia. The best ports are 
Sydney, Port Philip, and Hobart Town; the best of 
these I think Hobart Town, both as regards position 
and greater communication. When we beat up Storm 
Bay, there were no less than three other vessels 
working up from New Zealand. The distance is some 
1,200 miles, but as westerly winds prevail, the 
passage from land to land is generally under ten 
days. 

It is difficult to advise what to take to a colony, so 
much depends on the taste and position of the 
colonist. People whose means are not great, should 
not fritter their little away; but as a general rule, 
instead of selling their nicknacks of furniture, they 
should be packed up and taken to the colony; they 
add much to the elegant appearance of a room, and 
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little is got for them when sold, though a great deal 
is paid when bought. I would take everything I could 
pack away in a small space; I would take even doors 
and window frames, not too large, or the house may 
be all doors and windows. Neither would I forget 
glass, hinges, &c. If the freight is not very expensive, 
I would take as much furniture as I could 
conveniently look after. I think it folly in a man being 
more uncomfortable, than he can help. It is easy to 
lay down a rule as make yourself as comfortable as 
circumstances will permit, and if circumstances 
won't permit any comfort, don't growl; but it is not 
so easy acting on this rule. Take carpeting, canteens 
with plate, no matter of what sort; add to, instead of 
selling any crockery-ware of all sorts, and glasses, 
&c. All agricultural implements can be procured in 
the colony from first-rate English makers, at no 
great extra charge. I would take a good Bengal hill 
tent, one that will stand wind and rain. As an 
experiment, I would take an assortment of Indian 
seeds, fruits, vegetables and flowers. Any plant that 
would do for fencing is invaluable; and any that 
would grow in a hedge farm, although not sufficient 
for fencing, if it would spring up rapidly and hide the 
nakedness of the land, would at least be ornamental. 
Every sportsman should make an attempt to carry to 
the colony some of the game of India. He may confer 
a lasting benefit on succeeding generations if he 
succeeds, barring, as the Irish say, tigers, bears, 
hyaenas, and jackalls. If the antelope, black deer, or 
sambre would not thrive well in such a country, I am 
much mistaken. It is the great drawback to New 
Zealand this want of animal life. It is positively 
painful to a sportsman to see the lifeless forests and 
hills covered with vegetation - a vegetation and 
climate with such an abundance of running water, 
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that the country would be a paradise to all animals, 
not carnivorous. One would think the Almighty had 
preserved this land for that race who had done most 
to spread his image and his Word, and had given it 
fresh from his hands to the heirs of the highest 
civilization, that the greatest benefits might be 
derived from the bounties he had showered upon it, 
and that it might, in its success, be to all nations a 
proof of the reward of industry, an example of the 
fruits of good government, and the _ prosperity 
resulting from the unfettered energies of a free 
people. There lies this middle island, large as 
England with its noble mountains, its vast forests, 
its fertile level land, open plains, nothing to 
exterminate, nothing to be undone. Did England 
present such an appearance to the Roman, to the 
Saxon, to the Norman invader? Did not her cold grey 
cloudy skies, that to this day so often drive her sons 
to suicide, and the heavy fogs, hang with as great a 
weight on her forests and over the extensive bogs? 
And did not the country present a far more 
irreclaimable look? I am certain that there neither is, 
nor ever was, a tract of waste land that more wooed 
the cultivator than this plain; and the English, with 
their Island as exclusive as Noah in his Ark, are 
invited to choose what animals they wish, to rove 
over their mountains, and to fill their woods. A 
century hence, the most lucky heirs will be those 
born to properties in New Zealand. 

But I must return to the question, which appears 
any thing but to the purpose, though my object is to 
show that this land, which is singularly well adapted 
for game of all sorts, lies open for a choice to be 
introduced which must wonderfully increase and 
multiply in so favoured a climate, and one free from 
all vermin. For every useful plant and animal 
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introduced, society becomes indebted to the 
introducer, and I think that every one coming from a 
strange land should make some such offering to the 
colony. A good breed of goats, beside being useful in 
the colony, would give milk on the voyage, so I would 
take two; and I would take a hen coop full of 
Chitta-gong fowls, or as many as the Captain would 
allow, paying no high sum for them. A good breed of 
poultry would be valuable - although the poultry is 
very fine in New Zealand, but very expensive at 
Canterbury now. The Lyttelton Times quotes fowls 
per pair at seven shillings, and eggs at three 
shillings per dozen. A good Arab stallion would be no 
bad spec. I myself would like to take some of the 
cows of India, not that they would be valuable, 
although they might present such a high bred 
appearance; but they would certainly be ornamental. 
A good native servant would be useful; he could be 
sent back in a year or two, when you are more 
settled. Take plenty of linen for all household 
purposes, and personal use; also some light clothing, 
and still more warm clothing. Of course take your 
library. Get your boots made in England; you might 
as well have them made of brown paper as Indian 
leather. Have them so that they will encase your 
whole leg, covering trousers, and reaching up to the 
thigh - of good waterproof leather; then you may 
fearlessly ride through rivers, or walk through mud. 
Take Hydrabad worked legs for a bedstead, and 
plenty of tape, and you are secure of a good, pretty, 
and comfortable bed, no inconsiderable matter, 
considering that one-third of a man's life is spent in 
it. The great climax of my advice is, take to smoking, 
and bring your cheroots. If you get nothing to eat on 
the voyage, smoke; if any misfortune happens, put a 
weed in your mouth; if you are disappointed with the 
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country, smoke three or four off the reel; and when 
you get comfortably settled, you may try at least to 
break yourself of the vile habit. 

In an article in Blackwood, which I referred to 
before, the defunct New Zealand Company are thus 
dealt with. "Besides the missionaries and other 
individual settlers, the great corporation, which first 
appeared as the New Zealand Association and 
merged into the New Zealand Company, was formed. 
A deep ambition burned in the bosom of those who 
devised this project. Looking beyond mere wealth or 
nominal rank, or temporary notoriety, they saw a 
possible vista of future greatness in being the 
humble exiles, whose names would afterwards be 
echoed as the founders of a great empire. Nor was 
the notion quite preposterous. No fairer field for 
colonial enterprise had ever presented itself to the 
world. Beyond doubt, the energetic British race 
moderately filling these delightful islands, and 
carrying with them all our constitutional privileges 
and advantages, without the hereditary evils in 
pauperism and degradation that weigh them down, 
would form an empire to predominate more 
powerfully in the southern hemisphere than our's 
does in the northern. It was the ambition of these 
schemers, many of them able men, to be the 
planters of this empire. It was a bold and a brilliant 
project. Let us, since it has departed with the 
shadows of other great forgotten projects, though we 
say but little of it - say that little kindly; - the empire 
on which their hopes were founded may hereafter 
arise; but neither its reality, nor the fame of being its 
fabricator, is now for them. They had scarcely even 
gone far enough to bear the magni nominis umbra." 
October 1851. I am not ashamed to state that I left 
New Zealand with this idea: I left it with the 
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conviction that these delightful Islands would cause 
our empire to predominate in the southern 
hemisphere: such will, such must be the case, and 
quickly too, if an emigration from India takes place. 
Should such an emigration take place to Canterbury, 
that district would take a high place, and become 
the leader amongst the New Zealand settlements. It 
would grow up around Christ Church a number of 
families settled on a small and compact plot of land, 
which would quickly be worked into high cultivation, 
and the country around assume a garden-like aspect. 
The capital brought in would soon develop the 
resources of the district, and give to its owners a 
good income. A portion of this income would be 
spent in increasing the cultivation, and beautifying 
their own land. How could people be better placed to 
form a pleasant society? In a beautiful country, with 
an exquisite climate possessing ample means, and 
within easy visiting distance of each _ other, 
surrounded by a growing moral, prosperous and 
contented community, - I ask again, how could they 
be better placed? Christ Church will become a town, 
with its college, its cathedral, and its club, and it will 
soon be the great sanatarium of India. We shall hear 
no more of valetudinarians from this country seeking 
health in inferior climates, like that of the Cape or 
Australia. They will turn to an institution that will be 
more than half raised for their benefit - the club of 
Christ Church - and to a more agreeable society, 
consisting, as I hope it may, of a large sprinkling of 
their own brethren. It is a pleasant thing in another 
land to meet men you have been quartered with 
abroad; to discuss the campaign in which you served; 
to talk of your mutual friends, and to bring back 
recollections of the manners, the customs, and the 
spots where a large portion of your life has been 
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passed. Again, this will react on England, and many 
families will crowd out to better their social position, 
and become members of such a society. I do not look 
to an emigration from this country alone to raise 
Canterbury to this high position; I foresee what 
would be its result; but I look to the effect it would 
have in England. If the Canterbury Association could 
point to it as a act, that numbers of gentlemen were 
passing from this country as colonists to Canterbury, 
it would have more effect than many fine speakers 
and fine writings. 

Now what would be the sacrifices gentlemen 
about to retire would make in colonizing Canterbury? 
Pausing to think, I can make out none. They may 
have to give up some vision of a pleasant cottage 
near a beautiful English village, but they give up 
nothing substantial, for these visions are a delusion. 
I speak of men with families. The only disagreeables 
I can make out, are those of the voyage, and the 
many discomforts attending on landing in a new 
country, where their habits at starting are liable to 
be rudely invaded: but this is the case too if they 
turn west instead of east the only difference being 
that the eastern land, to start with, presents a few 
more hardships and disagreeables. But this is 
certain, they must leave India, and they leave it with 
pleasure for a better climate. Contrast this position 
with an English family about to colonize. The entire 
family probably born in the house they occupy, in an 
English village, or on a farm, their relatives and 
friends around them, every face familiar, every spot 
endeared by association, contented with their own 
country, knowing and caring for no other, they live 
on hoping for their sons to find employment around 
them, their daughters to marry in _ their 
neighbourhood. Imagine the grief of such a family 
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tom from their native land to seek a home at the 
Antipodes. What misery to sell the house in which 
they were born, the furniture that had stood around 
them from infancy; to bid farewell for ever to their 
relatives and friends! Years must pass before that 
family can become contented with their lot, and it 
alone accounts for a great deal of the grumbling one 
hears in a new colony. How often the energy of mind 
and body is wanting to carry such a family through 
this ordeal? How often do they sink lower and lower 
in the mire till at last they emigrate to escape a 
workhouse! 

Few men have a clear idea where New Zealand is. 
It is at the Antipodes, say people in England, which 
conveys an idea to them of its being out of the pale 
of the world; a place difficult to get at, and 
impossible to get away from, but like many other 
delusions which have shaded these Islands this 
feeling is passing away. The world will soon be 
encircled by a belt of steam communication. The 
highway of this communication will pass through 
Cook's Straits. The great work on which the Yankees 
are now engaged will connect the Atlantic with the 
Pacific ocean, and that connection will soon be 
followed by direct steam communication between 
Sydney and Panama. The golden wealth of Australia 
will make it worth while for America to place 
steamers on that line. Even suppose it did not at 
first pay, the Government would bear the expense, 
and secure to the nation the steam communication 
of the Pacific, and the carriage of the Australian gold. 
These steamers will stop and coal at Wellington; the 
West India Company will connect the line of their 
steamers with the Island, and New Zealand will be 
brought by constant and easy steam communication 
within six weeks of England. The wealth given by the 
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carriage of gold will enable the West India Company 
to lower their passage money for colonists, and it will 
be the interest of the Yankee Company to do the 
same. So for a sum of some £70 - people may go to, 
or return from, England. 

It is a strange fact that the two greatest extremes 
of colonization that have ever been seen in the world, 
should take place precisely at the same time - that to 
California and that to Canterbury, - the one the 
spontaneous movement of a multitude to seek gold, 
the other the deeply thought and _ well-devised 
scheme of men capable of framing it; the result for 
the first has been starvation, misery, anarchy and 
murder, and this amidst great wealth; the other has 
resulted in a moral, contented, and prosperous 
community, a result which would have been the 
same or even better, had ten times the emigration 
followed to Canterbury. 

I have been called enthusiastic, and even mad on 
this subject; but as every one is said to be mad on 
some point, I am satisfied with the turn my madness 
has taken. What I have said I repeat. I say there is a 
large open plain of great fertility, possessing a good 
climate, and well situated for trade, having a good 
harbour, and capable of raising valuable exports, 
and that there are good and growing markets around. 
I say, this land has been granted to a body of 
Englishmen of the highest rank to carry out a grand 
experiment of colonization. I say, this body has 
drawn out a plan more complete than any hitherto 
devised, embodying the opinions of the great portion 
of the gentlemen of England, for whom they have 
chiefly undertaken the task. I say, this land holds 
out to us an excellent prospect of bettering our 
material condition, at the same time that it promises 
to surround us with the noble institutions of our 
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country - which will spread and become more 
consolidated as the scheme advances. I say, that the 
sure and complete success of the colony and of that 
scheme would be quickly followed by a steady and 
constant emigration from this country; and I say, 
that the result of that emigration would be a good 
society in a lovely land, one of the most prosperous 
colonies ever founded by England. I have now said 
my say: of the truth of what I have written I have 
myself no doubt; but I have seen too much of the 
world to declare positively to the colour of the 
cameleon. Let those interested, take nothing I have 
written for granted. The colony is still there and the 
truth may be arrived at. There are many to declare it 
all to be a delusion and a snare: write to London, 
and tell your agent to send you all the papers that 
prove New Zealand to be a fallacy as a colony, 
Sydney Herbert's Journal for Australia; I think that’s 
the title. It contains many papers, headed the "Truth 
about New Zealand," and an exposure of the 
Wakefieldian theory of high priced land. As the plan 
of this colony contains the essence of that theory, 
Canterbury is shown up in very strong colours. As I 
have derived much amusement from this truthful 
exposure, I would be ungrateful not to try and do 
something to increase the sale of the journal, and 
there is a pamphlet called, I think, "Whether to go, 
and whither," which, if I remember right, abuses the 
scheme and Association in no measured terms; the 
thing that must operate against the sale of this 
valuable book is, that unfortunately the Association 
have copied this abuse into the Canterbury papers, 
which they publish every now and then; but there 
still remains one piece of information in this book 
that gives it a peculiar value: It informs its readers, 
that when people get into the southern hemisphere, 


amongst other strange things that happen, the 
compass turns round, and the needle points to the 
south pole. Who will deny that this piece of 
information is worth the paltry sum of one shilling? 

If I have succeeded in turning attention to this 
colony, I shall have accomplished the object I have 
had in view. Better information than I could give can 
be procured from Mr. FitzGerald, Emigration Office, 
Lyttelton, - a gentleman who would scorn for any 
object, to colour what he wrote. He holds, I believe, 
opinion strong as I do, and perhaps he would write 
much in the same strain. Get the Lyttelton Times, a 
most excellent and impartial journal. The 
Canterbury papers may be procured, and any 
information by writing to the Secretary Canterbury 
Association, No. 9, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
Whatever steps you may take to gain the information 
you require, I cannot give better advice than that 
contained in the words of the great Apostle - "Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good." 
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